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Personnel Consultant 
urges [raining in 
Voice Writing 


H...-. sound advice from Alice 
Wright of a leading New York person- 
nel agency: “TI find that a training in 
the use of Ediphone equipment is a 
very valuable ‘plus’ for graduates 
when they look around for a position. 
It gives the job-seeker a really tangi- 
ble selling point which is particularly 
desirable to the more substantial 
companies.” 

Miss Wright knows what employers 
want. She places hundreds of people 
yearly in the better positions. You see. 
familiarity with Ediphone Voice Writ- 
ing is now sharing the spotlight with 
shorthand training. To prepare your 


students fully for a business career it 


TEACH 


Alice Wright of Wright Personnel Service 
Agency, New York, which renders regular 
service to over 250 first class companies. Miss 
Wright specializes in bringing the right per- 
son and the right job together. 


is important that your curriculum 
include the Ediphone Secretarial 
Course. There is no obligation in 
obtaining full information on this 
widely used method. Write to the 
Department of Educational Train- 
ing, Thomas A. Edison. Ine.. West 


Orange. New Jersey. 


Ediphone 


EDISON VOICEWRITER 


VISIT THE EDIPHONE EXHIBIT AT THE E.C.T.A. 


CONVENTION, PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 13-16. 
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F. W. Loso, Pu.D. 
Director of Business Education and Principal, 
Battin Evening High School, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Co-Author, ‘‘Fundamentals of Office Practice’ 
and ‘‘Secretarial Office Practice’’ 


HE day is past when the teacher must 

be “sold” on the value of having 
equipment to teach the mechanical phases 
of the usual Office Practice, Secretarial 
Training, General Clerical, or Machine 
Practice course. In a relatively few years, 
while business has been at an extremely 
low ebb, the old secretarial and bookkeep- 
ing curricula have become more or less 
“mechanized.” In the schools where ade- 
quate equipment is not found, such a lack 
can usually be attributed to shortage of 
funds. Few can ascribe this backwardness 
to an old line business education teacher 
who lacks the vision of the age. 

This is as it should be. However, there 
is every indication that this process of 
change is taking place much too slowly. 
Though funds may be low and it may be 
difficult to convince those who should be 
more progressive, the fact still remains 
that though business education teachers in 


ALL EDUCATORS REALIZE THE 
MORE BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


by F.W. Loso 


Director of Business Education 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


general ad mit the need for adequate equip- 
ment, not enough is being done about it. 

In a study which I made several years 
ago of the equipment in 134 high schools 
of the state of New Jersey, it was found 
that the Monroe Adding-Calculator was 
a part of the equipment of the business 
education department in greater numbers 
and in more schools than any other calcu- 
lator. Even at that, it was being used in 
only twenty-four schools with an average 
of about three machines to a school. 

Old figures, true. Nevertheless, this 
condition existed in spite of the fact that 
almost every one of my correspondents in 
the 134 schools spoke of the need for ad- 
ditional mechanical equipment. 

Effective business education must al- 
ways be in a process of continuous adjust- 
ment to the ever changing demands of the 
business world. A desire to seek a static 
condition can result only in relative retro- 
gression for the world goes on. Improve- 
ments in mechanical construction, in de- 
sign, in a broader scope of performance, 
in greater ease of operation are only a few 
of the many ways in which the manufac- 
turers have shown the way to the business 
man. The teacher is faced with the prob- 
lem of readjustment and modernization 
of subject matter and equipment to meet 
the business man’s need for operators. 

In most schools, a properly organized 
program of machine instruction does not 
mean skill training. A marketable know]- 
edge can be developed in a manner that 
will not encroach upon the time needed 
for teaching business fundamentals and 
necessary social sciences. 

Teachers must, through past experience 
in the placement of commercial graduates, 
have some ideas of the skills required in 
communities. The possible placement of 
one graduate skilled in the operation of a 
machine does not always justify the inclu- 
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sion of that machine in the equipment of 
the school. However, a few machines of 
the type used in most business houses in 
which the graduates are placed does jus- 
tify teaching the fundamentals of its op- 
eration. This does not necessarily mean 
developing fully skilled operators, but in- 
structing with the idea of placing in busi- 
ness houses individuals who can operate 
the machine accurately when necessary. 


As Mr. Loso points out in this interesting 
article, progressive teachers know the im- 
portance of giving instruction on those 
appliances most generally used by the 
business houses in their communities. 
That is why more and more commer- 
cial classrooms are being equipped with 
Monroe Adding-Calculators —the same 
machines graduates will be expected to 
operate when they enter business. 


The Monroe Company goes a step beyond 
merely placing machines. Its Educational 
Department, as a service to commercial 
teachers, has planned a complete library 
of instruction material: Office Practice 
Courses in 12, 18, and 30 Lessons; Mon- 
roe School Manual of Instruction, a 200 


page textbook. 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Globe - Wernicke visible 
records can be used by 
every business and profes- 
sion. Thousands of stock or 
special forms are available 
for every record keeping 
need. 


THIS VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEM 
Makes It Possible to Have 
Important Facts—INSTANTLY 


Many commercial schools find Globe-Wernicke 
visible records save time, work and money in their 
offices. They also use this equipment for training 
students. 


Progressive schools, like modern business con- 
cerns, cannot afford guesswork. They need to 
know the facts about enrollment, sales, credit, 
accounts receivable, payroll, purchases, etc. They 
teach students the advantages of the Globe- 
Wernicke visible record system, which provides 
accurate, complete information—instantly when 
wanted. 


There is a Globe-Wernicke dealer in almost every 
city who will be glad to study the present methods 
used in any business and recommend an efficient, 
economical system that will make it 

possible to save time and money. 


Ask our dealer for a demonstration —— 
. . . or write direct to us for informa-; 
tion and typical sample forms. ie 


Both book and cabinet type visible 
record equipment are available for 
keeping records required by the 
small business or professional men, 
as well as large organizations. 


Globe-Wernicke 


cke 
AX, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ew MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS 


Service 
NEEDED IN OFFICES 


A VITAL TEXT ON 
All Important Subject 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 


By Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


AN 


It gives students a clear, concise understanding of 
all office activities. The procedure and practices 
of the financial, purchasing, selling, and general 
administrative departments of a business are dis. 
cussed, and their interrelationships pointed out. 


The functions of office forms and the various }usi- 
ness papers are fully treated, and ample labora- 
tory practice is given to assure a_ thorough 
Z workable knowledge of their content 


and use. 


3 
BS i = We will gladly send this modern, practical work 
, for ninety days’ examination upon request. 


IG] 332-416 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


athfinder COURSES IN 
LOOSELEAF ACCOUNTING 


Social Security Accounting 


Conforms to 1938 governmental regulations 
and business practice. Covers ALL the legal 
and accounting requirements with respect to 
taxes, benefits payable, merit ratings, and 
personnel control. Includes not only a concise 
analysis of legal phases, but also every record 
affected by pay rolls... from the original 
application for employment to the final 
federal and state reports. 


Executive Accounting 


Completely modern instruction in the princi- 
ples of bookkeeping and accounting. Students 
learn the same methods, use identical loose- 
leaf forms that are found in leading business 
offices throughout the United States. 


The pathfinder Way .. LEARN BY DOING! 


Charles R. Hadley Company 
pathfinders 


330 N. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 
New York . Chicago Atlanta Seattle San Francisco 
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SECRETARY CREDITS DICTAPHONE TRAINING 


.... FOR BUSINESS SUCCESS! 


MR. D. B. JACOBS, Sales Promotion Manazer of 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Company, Detroit . . . and his 
secretary, MISS LA RUE SMITH 


Mr. Jacobs writes: “I do not see how 
I could get along without the Dicta- 
phone... .” 


Miss Smith writes: “The Dicta- 
phone Business Practice Course 
fitted me to apply for the position 
I now hold. The use of Dictaphone 
permits me to spend the hours I 
would ordinarily spend in taking © 
dictation, performing more and; 
varied secretarial duties . . . It has 
permitted me to graduate into / 
work which is more important and 
more remunerative.” 


HE experience of Miss Smith Can your students apply for their 


and Mr. Jacobs is not at all un- first position with a Dictaphone Cer- 
usual. Successful executives in ev- sot of Proficiency to their 
credit ? 


ery line of business insist upon their 
secretaries knowing how to tran- This course offers the equivalent of 
50 hours of business experience. It 
gives your graduates the type of 
Does your school offer the Dicta- training thousands of busy execu- 
phone Business Practice Course ?* tives now demand. 


scribe Dictaphone dictation. 


*Author: Miss Ivy Monk, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 
Publisher: Lyons and Carnahan, New York and Chicago 


For complete information write: 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


What Easter Means to Me 


The resurrection of Jesus Christ, which 
we solemnly commemorate at Eastertime, 
naturally has many meanings to different 
persons, and even to the same person, 
according to the changing circumstances 
of lie as it unfolds alike with bitter and 
joyful experiences. However, to me the 
supreme meaning of Easter is the match- 
less triumph uf immortal Godliness over 
mortal worldliness. It is the restoration 
of the Godship of Christ from the agoniz- 
ing Cross of man-made sin, to which in- 
describable tortures He willingly sub- 
mitted to show human beings the sacri- 
ficial way to eternal values. “Be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.” “I 
am the Way. 

At this Eastertime, in line with this 
thought, there are at least two searching 
questions which it seems to me every in- 
dividual might well ask of himself or her- 
self. First, in what ways, if any, have I, 
during the past year, restored to my life, 
in fuller measure, those enduring spiritual 


by Paul S. Lomax 


values which alone can brighten it with 
a clearer vision of a person’s true rela- 
tionship with God, his Maker, and of his 
Christian responsibility for and to his 
fellowmen under the merciful guidance 
of God? Second, and as a counterpart of 
the first, in what ways, if any, have I, 
during the past year, been resurrected 
from the dark, cold tomb of mortal sins, 
which, when spread among the multitude 
of mankind, yield only abject misery, war, 
and degradation ? “But if the Spirit of 
Him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, He that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth 
in you.’ 

Jesus revealed the shining path of 
righteousness along which in human life 
every man, woman, and child can increas- 
ingly realize the Spirit of Immortality 
with which he is born. To the very end 
of His momentous and sorrowful life on 
earth, Jesus never lost faith in God or 


in His fellow men or in Himself. And 
yet the Roman World in which He lived 
this life was filled with the “sins of the 
flesh” to a far more hopeless extent than 
during these days of 1938, which are so 
distressful to a major portion of the 
world’s teeming millions of people. Our 
great Christian duty for the New Easter- 
year is to keep the faith of Christ, be- 
cause “The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are the children 
of God.” 

Life in its living, year after year, from 
Eastertime to Eastertime, is a series of 
restorations of the eternal spiritual values 
—of resurrections from the tombs of hu- 
man despair for individuals and nations 
alike. As long as we sincerely strive to 
live in the Spirit of God, as victoriously 
achieved by Jesus, we with Him can never 
lose faith in God, and in our individual 
selves. “He that cometh to God must 
believe that He is.” “Spiritual values are 
spiritually discerned.” 


Modernizing Business Education 


This month marks the meeting of a 
number of our large sectional conferences 
on business education, among which are 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia, the California 
State Conference on Business Education 
at Fresno, the Connecticut Business Edu- 
cators’ Association, the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of New York and 
Vicinity, and the Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association at Pittsburgh. 
Other important sectional conferences of 
business educators have been held this 
year at strategic points throughout the 
nation. The contribution to the advance- 
ment of this important phase of our total 
educational program cannot be estimated. 
Those responsible for these programs 
have been stimulated by the alertness with 
which business educators in every section 
are attacking the immediate problems con- 
fronting us. Certain fundamental concepts 
seem to run through the programs, 
whether the conference setting be in the 
congested metropolitan areas, the Deep 
South, the Far West, or the Corn Belt. 
The same is also true whether the con- 
ference is composed of public school 
groups, private school groups, or com- 
binations of the two. 

The consideration of such fundamental 
issues as “What Constitutes Real Busi- 
ness Education,” or “Modernizing Busi- 
ness Education” leads us to believe that 
business education has “come of age.” No 
longer is business education looked upon 
as a passing fad, as something to be tol- 
erated, as an unimportant phase of the 
total curriculum. The long struggle for 
recognition has not been one of political 
maneuvering. Recognition has been gained 
by sound educational and _ professional 
practices based upon the service business 
education has rendered to youth and to 
business firms of the community. It is not 
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going to be easy to hold the gains that 
have been made, nor will further needed 
progress be made, without the concerted 
effort of everyone engaged in business 
education in seeing to it that “Real Busi- 
ness Education” or “Modernized Business 
Education” becomes an actual working 
reality in every community. 

Now that business education has ‘come 
of age,” there is a period of maturity 
through which we need to guide our 
course with great care if we are to re- 
tain our place as an adult member of the 
educational family. We must keep our 
feet firmly on the ground as the pendulum 
of educational practices and_ theories 
swings toward progress and regression. 
We must not permit ourselves to be car- 
ried away with high-sounding theories, 
nor must we be left by the wayside, as 
has been the case with other members of 
the family, who were so veiled in tradi- 
tion that they failed to see progress as it 
loomed on the horizon and passed them 
by. We must recognize our function to 
be more than training. We must, if our 
program is to be a real one, assume the 
responsibility for education as well. 

There was a time, not so long ago, 
when “training” was considered to be the 
total function of the commercial depart- 
ments of our high schools. There are, 
today, commercial departments that oper- 
ate under that older conception of busi- 
ness education which holds training to be 
paramount to all other considerations. 
Professor Ordway Tead in “Human Na- 
ture and Management” gives the follow- 
ing as a definition of training: “Training 
is the acquiring of an ability to exercise 
a given skill.” Much of the struggle for 
recognition of commercial education has 
been due to the tenacity with which many 
have held to skill training as the function 
of business education to the exclusion of 


the more fundamental and socially de- 
sirable concepts of acquiring skills to- 
gether with knowledges, attitudes, and 
appreciations which aid the student to 
meet life situations which cannot be pre- 
dicted or planned for. The defense so 
often set up is that we do not have the 
time to do all the things required in 
training and educating our students. 

What indications are there in today’s 
educational scene that should lead us to 
reconsider our program of training and 
education as it affects young people for 
business occupations or service ? 

Society demands, and rightly so, that 
its children and youth shall be served. 
Schools have done a meritorious job for 
our children during the primary, elemen- 
tary, the junior and senior high levels in 

most communities. No country in the 
world has ever had as universal education 
for its youth. 

Only in a few remote areas and in pov- 
erty-stricken areas have children, between 
the ages of 6 and 16, been deprived of 
free public education. Beginning, how- 
ever, with the age of 17 and continuing 
‘on into young adulthood the picture is not 
a very inspiring one in so far as the 
schools are concerned. As the school 
failed in its obligation with this age- 
group, we have had new agencies take 
over these educational responsibilities. We 
find an ever-growing feeling on the part 
of some of these agencies that they are 
the God-ordained custodians of education 
for all young people who do not continue 
their education in colleges and universi- 
ties. 

The fact that the federal government 
has had to assume the responsibility of 
education for these young adult groups 
in most communities, is partly due to the 


(Concluded on page 18) 


CRITICISM, COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Typewriting Tests 


Penalty for Errors 


I don't know who originated the idea 
that a deduction of ten words—five orig- 
inally—for each error is a suitable penal- 
ty for a mistake in typing. Nor do I know 
who first promulgated the idea that errors 
should go uncorrected. I assume that this 
penalizing of errors instead of correcting 
them first resulted from a desire to de- 
velop rhythm and proper operating tech- 
nique. Doubtless it was adopted by con- 
test sponsors to facilitate the rating of 
copy turned in by contestants. It is in- 
conceivable that anyone ever intended 
that to the end of a typewriting course 
errors should be allowed to go uncor- 
rected; that pupils should go out into a 
business office without having mastered 
the fine art of correcting errors neatly 
and quickly. Nor is it likely that it was 
the original intent to deny to typewriting 
students adequate practice in detecting er- 
rors—a thing they surely are expected to 
do in an office. 

In a production test which requires 
testees to do sample pieces of office typ- 
ing any unit of work which contains an 
uncorrectible error should be thrown out 
A heavy penalty for each undiscovered 
and uncorrected correctible error should 
be imposed. It is understood that too 
many such errors should cause a unit 
of work to be rejected. A typist who 
habitually overlooks errors will soon be 
rejected; so why not begin early to elimi- 
nate this cause of failure. 

Of course it is apparent that in any 
such test penalties applied for overlooked 
correctible errors should not exceed 
credits allowed for an item in which they 
occur. 

Last week I spoke at a meeting in 
Florida. After the meeting a business 
man told me of his surprise to find that 
the best typist he could procure from his 
local schools had never learned to erase. 

Yesterday a typewriting teacher said 
this in substance: “One thing I have 
learned from these tests. If it is intended 
that word deductions for errors are to be 
proportionate to the time required to make 
corrections, 20 words, instead of 10, 
should be deducted for each error.” 
Quite so. Why not? The present penalty 
simply puts a premium on errors because 
it encourages pupils to type faster than 
they should with due regard for quality 
of work done. 

The extreme penalty of reiection for 
too many undiscovered and/or uncor- 
rected errors is justifiable on the ground 
that there should be establishd a stand- 
ard which will force testees to regard 
proof reading their work as being quite 
as important as the typing itself. The 
present fairly mild penalty plan is a con- 
cession to the student because we know 
that inadequate attention has been given 
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to this phase of his preparation. Ulti- 
mately it may be best to make no distinc- 
tion between correctible and uncorrectible 
errors. 

“Isn’t it early enough to begin requiring 
actual corrections when the student gets 
to transcription?” says one teacher. Ob- 
viously no, because only a fraction of 
those who take typewriting should be per- 
mitted to take shorthand. These two 
courses should be divorced. Train typists 
in the typewriting course. Typists who 
also take shorthand will be able to trans- 
scribe when the time comes to do it. 
Students who take typewriting, but omit 
shorthand, must not be dependent on 
transcription work for practice in making 
corrections. 


Curricular Variations 


A variety of curricular practice has 
been encountered in the typewriting test- 
ing program. On the basis of such meager 
results as are available it is not possible to 
say that there is an optimal year in which 
to begin this subject, or that a period of 
a certain length is best, or that a certain 
number of periods a week are essential. 
However, the data available are suggestive 
and with a more extensive reporting of 
results next year it should be possible to 
reach rather sound conclusions regarding 
this matter. 

These data for the December rough 
draft test are suggestive: 

1. Those who began in the 9th year 
averaged 23.6, while those who began in 
the 10th year averaged but 21.5. Both 
groups had five 40 to 45 minute periods a 
week. 

2. Those who began in the 10th year, 
but had 4 periods instead of 5 the first 
year, averaged only 17.3. 

Tenth year beginners who had 50 
minute periods averaged 24.8 against 21.5 
for similar students who had the con- 
ventional 40 to 45 minute period. Similar 
students who had but 35 minute periods 
averaged only 16.4. 

Obviously there may be some relation- 
ship between length of period or number 
of periods and typing ability even where 
differences in total time are slight. 

It is noteworthy that students who be- 
gan in the 10th year and had only four 
periods a week averaged only 16.4. 

4. Three groups of students began their 
typing in the 11th year. One had 45 min- 
ute periods and averaged 22.6 on the 
test. Another had only 4 forty-five min- 
ute periods the first year and averaged 
33.6 on the test. Evidently something 
other than time accounts for this result. 
The third group had 55 to 60 minute 
periods and averaged but 22 on the test. 

On the January straight copying test 
with errors penalized and not corrected 
these results may be of interest: 


1. Those who began in the 10th year 
and had 40 to 45 minute periods averaged 
28.1 net words a minute, while those who 
began in the 9th year averaged 25.8, 

2. A group that began in the 10th year 
and had 4 periods the first year and § 
periods the second year did no_ better 
than a similar group which had 4 periods 
a week both years. But a similar group 
that had 46 to 50 minute periods both 
years averaged 33.2 which is about 13 
words higher than the other two groups. 
A group that began in the 11th year and 
had 55 to 60 minute periods sccred an 
average of only 29.2 net words a minute. 

3. One 12th year group had 4 periods a 
week the first year and five the second 
and scored an average of 40.8 in the test, 

It may be that something otler than 
results on such tests as these wil! eventu- 
ally determine the best year in which to 
begin typewriting and the amount of time 
to give to it. But through research and 
scientific experimentation of scime kind 
we should be able to throw some light on 
this curricular problem. 


Copying Speed vs. Typing Ability 


It is well known that some pupils do 
well on straight copy, but fall down on 
typing jobs that call for thought, ingenui- 
ty, or business knowledge. Others never 
achieve high standing on spurt-spec copy- 
ing tests, but distinguish themselves when 
it comes to jobs requiring the use of the 
head as well as the fingers. This is but 
another evidence that we must change our 
objective from copying speed to all- 
around typing ability. Why permit a pupil 
to continue to mistake copying skill for 
occupational typing ability? How much 
straight copying is there to do in the 
average office? 

Teachers who are giving the monthly 
typewriting tests sent out by the Bureau 
should compare results on the two types 
of tests being employed—copying tests 
and production tests. Write the names of 
your students in rank order on a straight 
copying test with corrections of errors 
not required (January). Next rank the 
group on a straight copying test with cor- 
rections of errors required (March). Then 
rank them on a production test (Decem- 
ber, February, April). Comparison of 
these lists should be enlightening. Are 
certain students best on all three types 
of tests? Are the same students poorest 
on all three? Is there any significant cor- 
relation between these rankings? 


In Florida 


Last week I had the privilege of speak- 
ing at a state meeting of commercial 
teachers in Florida. There was every 
evidence that this association is “going 
places” in the near future. 

A state-wide survey of curricular prac- 
tices in this field revealed about the same 
defects as would be turned up by a sur- 
vey in almost any state. But in addition 
to these more or less universal shortcom- 
ings were a few that attracted much at- 
tention. 

1. Neither retail selling, nor salesman- 
ship, nor a_ distributive occupational 
course by any other name was included 
in the summary of courses being offered. 

2. Junior business training is taught in 
only 17% of the schools. 

3. Business machine courses are found 
in only 33% of the large schools and in 
no small or medium-size school. 

Where do your state’s schools stand 
with regard to these courses? 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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Articulation Between Secondary 
Schools and Collegiate Schools 


MERICAN education has been 
compared to a heroic but crude 
statue, created by one group of 
artists working independently on the 
legs and feet, another on the body 
and :rms, and still another on the 
neck and head. It has even been sug- 
geste| that those craftsmen working 
on the right hand have not always 
been altogether familiar with what 
those working on the left were doing. 
In teaching division of labor one 
often says that specialization is di- 
vision of labor regarded from the in- 
dividual point of view, whereas co- 
operation is division of labor re- 
garded from the social point of view. 
One artisan must be a good carpen- 
ter, another a good mason or brick- 
layer, but each should keep in mind 
the end product as a whole, namely 
the construction of a symmetrical 
and serviceable home. The educa- 
tional profession, that grand guild of 
scholars, should be made up of men 
who think  inde- 
pendently but who | 
work cooperatively. 
I believe that these 
two qualities are 
not mutually ex- 
clusive. Some of 
the greatest minds 
have been those of 
humble souls. Con- 
versely, inability to 
get along with 
one’s fellows is not 
prima facie evi- 
dence of genius, as 
most deans have 
already discovered. 
The discovery of 
truth today is a 
great cooperative 
adventure. If 
scholars cannot 
work together and 
if educators cannot 
plan together, who 
can? 

In short, then, I am pleading for 
an organic concept of education as a 
living whole, in lieu of a mechanical 
concept of education as a number of 
Separate parts, which may or may 
not be fitted together into a func- 
tioning machine. I am arguing for 


‘Address given at the Nineteenth Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
March, 1937, as the representative of the Na- 
ticnal Council of Business Education. 
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cooperation in education in addition 
to specialization, not in lieu of it. 
There must be educational compart- 
ments, but let us keep the doors open 
to facilitate the communication of 
ideas and the sharing of experiences. 


We Need a Cooperating 
Committee 


To jump from platitudes to prob- 
lems and to translate attitude into ac- 
tion, I am here to request that the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business appoint a spe- 
cial or regular committee to confer 
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Logan Hall, Home of Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 
First Collegiate School of Business in the United States 


with the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education on some common or 
related problems of commercia! edu- 
cation. This National Council of 
Business Education consists of dele- 
gates of regional associations of com- 
mercial teachers, many of whom are 
teaching on the secondary school 
level. It is represented in the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, that ex- 
cellent clearing house of educational 


activities and power house of educa- 
tional interests. 

This suggestion seems timely, as 
well as temperate. The program be- 
fore us at this series of meetings is 
a cooperative one. The lateral rela- 
tionships of schools of business to 
other university schools are being ex- 
plored in an atmosphere of sweet 
reasonableness; the fragrance of 
mutual helpfulness has replaced the 
pungent odor of jurisdictional dis- 
putes. I suggest that the sequential 
relationships of high school and col- 
lege be explored within the general 
area of commercial education with 
the same open mind and the same 
friendly spirit. It is constantly neces- 
sary to beat the educational bounds, 
to restore old land marks if not to 
establish new ones. It is always in 
order to take inventory and to in- 
spect stock, some of which may be 
old and shopworn. 

Many of you 
know the excellent 
study on the “Arti- 
culation of High 
School Col- 
lege,” by F. Roy 
Brammell, publish- 
ed as Bulletin 1932, 
No. 17, National 
Survey of Secon- 
dary Education 
Monograph No. 10 
of the Office of 
Education of the 
Department of the 
Interior of the 
Federal Govern- 
ment. This study 
disclosed a surpris- 
ing lack of articu- 
lation between high 
school and college 
education. It sug- 
gested certain gen- 
eral principles and 
sketched some fun- 
damental problems. It might be 
well worth while for commercial 
teachers to follow up this general 
survey with a more detailed exami- 
nation of what is being done and 
what is not being done in this mat- 
ter of articulation within their own 
sphere of interests, information and ° 
influence. The study by Brammell 
has little specific reference to com- 
mercial education. 
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Most of you are familiar with 
the report made in 1922, now fif- 
teen years old, of this very Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness on “Correlation of Secondary 
and Collegiate Education with Par- 
ticular Reference to Business Edu- 


cation.” This valuable little study, 
for which Professor L. C. Marshall 
was in large part responsible, ad- 
dressed itself also to the problem of 
coordinating social studies with com- 
mercial subjects. The relationship 
between vocational or technical 
courses, on the one hand, and general 
or social studies, on the other hand, 
is a fundamental educational prob- 
lem, which, from what I hear of va- 
rious collegiate schools of business, 
and from what I see on different 
levels of commercial education, is 
just as acute now as it was a decade 
and a half ago, when this commis- 
sion of your association wrote its 
famous report. 

Of course, this problem will never 
be settled with complete finality and 
with universal satisfaction. But it 
might be helpful to establish an edu- 
cational committee of liaison be- 
tween these two phases of education 
for business and between these two 
levels of commercial education. Such 
a committee might be a continuing 
agency for evaluating different phi- 
losophies of commercial education, 
for recording various practices, for 
arbitrating conflicting claims, for 
stimulating research in business edu- 
cation, for inaugurating experiments 
therein and for making available 
summaries of these results. 


Prepare a New Report on Better 
Articulation 


If this program is too ambitious, 
at least the time has come for an- 
other report by this association simi- 
lar to that of 1922. You teachers 
of business subjects would be loath 
to put into the hands of your stu- 
dents a text bearing the date 1922. 
Are you willing to operate upon, or 
even to rest upon, that report of 
1922? Although a number of excel- 
lent special studies, such as our Bos- 
sard and Dewhurst Report entitled 
“University Education for Busi- 
ness,” and others, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the curriculum, have been 
made since 1922, is not the time now 
ripe for another general exploration 
of the general educational process, 
as well as of particular units of in- 
struction, in relationship to secon- 
dary school, as well as collegiate 
education for business? At least 
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let a joint committee of your as- 
sociation and of the National Coun- 
cil take stock of existing literature 
and lacunae in the field of educa- 
tion for business. After the facts 
have been found, future policy can 
be determined. 


Within a period of 30 years the 
high school enrollment has increased 
from a little over 10 per cent of the 
population of high school age to more 
than 50 per cent of that population. 
Again, an increasing portion of an 
increasing number of high school 
students are taking commercial 
courses. Many of them are not poor 
students who cannot make the grade 
in academic subjects, but are good 
students who are genuinely 
terested in business. Some in this 
group will go on into collegiate 
schools of business. . High school 
programs are now sufficiently di- 
versified and elastic to permit com- 
mercial students to take enough 
general education subjects to meet 
college entrance requirements. In- 
deed, they may be permitted, or even 
encouraged, to substitute these aca- 
demic subjects for certain technical 
ones and yet stay within the high 
school commercial curriculum. 


During the past years of depres- 
sion many high schools were forced 
to introduce postgraduate courses 
for that large group of students for 
whom there was no employment 
and who were unable, for financial 
or educational reasons, to go to col- 
lege. In other words, high schools 
were forced to dispense bootleg col- 
lege education, much of it commer- 
cial and vocational in character and 
some of it with raw bootleg flavor. 


Again, junior colleges have de- 
veloped to meet this educational need 
and market demand. How widely 
different can be their aims, methods, 
curricula, standards and plans of or- 
ganization was revealed to me at a 
recent session of Schoolmen’s Week 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
devoted to the junior college. Some 
junior colleges seem to be success- 
ful ladies’ finishing schools, a few 
stressing self-expression but others 
vocational fitness; some junior col- 
leges are just the first two years of 
university education, but others pro- 
fess to be quite different sorts of 
institutions meeting particular needs 
of their local communities. Of spe- 
cial significance to this group of 
deans of Collegiate ‘Schools of Busi- 
ness are those junior colleges which 
specialize in commercial education. 
Many of them are excellent educa- 


tional institutions successfully meet- 
ing a real social need; some of them 
are commercially profitable but edy- 
cationally barren; a few are 
“rackets.” 

In addition to these and other ad- 
ministrative problems concerning 
education for business, there are 
numerous instructional problems jn- 
volving both content and method. 
Turning first to the curriculum, we 
naturally ask what are some of the 
basic units of instruction. I am sure 
that we should agree that there is a 
common core of subjects which 
every individual should study in or- 
der to prepare himself for pleasant 
and effective group life. Then there 
is a layer of subjects which every 
prospective business man_ should 
follow for training in the general 
fundamentals of business, which 
you are seeking to raise to the 
status of a profession.  l'inally, 
there are specialized subjects pecu- 
liar to this or that phase of business. 

Like members of the diplomatic 
corps, we educators may agree to 
this as a general principle, although 
we might object to particular appli- 
cations or specific interpretations of 
that general formula. However, it 
would be of considerable help and 
of great general interest to know 
what different individuals are think- 
ing and what various institutions are 
doing. I am sure that you are now 
investigating these very things with- 
in your Own organization; but what 
do you know about the activities of 
non-member organizations, which, 
after all, are numerous, and some of 
which are flourishing? 


Problems of Articulation in 
Business Subjects 


It is especially pertinent in this 
paper to suggest that you inquire in- 
to what are the cultural and voca- 
tional aims of high school commer- 
cial education, as contrasted with 
those’ of collegiate schools of busi- 
ness. Is it safe to assume that one 
level is preparing junior business 
executives and the other stenogra- 
phers or file clerks? After sufficient 
light has been thrown upon this prob- 
lem, you might next raise the ques- 
tion as to what required or elective 
units of instruction are of secondary 
school grade and what are of col- 
lege calibre? We might say, for 
illustration, that bookkeeping is a 
high school subject, but that ac- 
counting is a college subject. What 
does this mean in actual practice? 
Are you adhering to this distinction 
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and have you divided the subject ac- 
cordingly? Is there general agree- 
ment about this division of content 
and this differentiation in method of 
instruction? What type of business 
law and what kind of economics are 
of college grade, as contrasted in 
content and method with these same 
subjects in high school? Is this dis- 
tinction clear, practical and generally 
adhered to? 

What business subjects, if any, do 
you wish high schools to offer? 
Which should be compulsory and 
which elective? When both the col- 
leges and the schools teach the same 
subjects, what phases of the subject 
or what types of courses do you 
think the secondary schools should 
give? What can the colleges assume 
and therefore build upon? What 
levels of performance should high 
schools attempt and what levels of 
performance should the colleges ex- 
pect or require? Educational 
measurement has now advanced to 
the degree that it may be possible 
to find answers to some of these 
questions. 

The principal of one of the largest 
and best commercial high schools in 
the United States, Dr. Edward J. 
McNamara of New York City, re- 
matked to me a few days ago in a 
conference on this subject, “If only 
the college men in the field of edu- 
cation for business would sit down 
with us and tell us what they would 
like to have us do for their prospec- 
tive students, it would help greatly 
all around.” I am sure that the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business will heed this 
Macedonian call. To modernize the 
reference, I am sure that you will 
not elect a policy of splendid isola- 
tion in an interdependent economic 
and educational world. 

Secondary schoolmen are con- 
cerned also about how the colleges 
ignore previous high school work in 
subjects continued in college. Al- 
though differentiation, based upon 
previous high school work, is usual 
in the foreign languages, there is 
often only one freshman English 
course, into which are poured all 
first-year students, irrespective of 
previous training and of present in- 
dividual differences in composition 
ability. (I shall ignore the question 
as to whether or not there is such a 
thing as Commercial English.) Simi- 
larly, a student who has had one or 
two years of high school bookkeep- 
ing sits side by side with one who 
is just beginning that subject; they 
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follow the same assignments and, 
what is more, they sometimes make 
similar grades. It may well be that 
differentiation is impossible or un- 
desirable, but do you know that to 
be true? If so, why? Is the failure 
to differentiate based on reason or 
inertia, On experimentation or ex- 
pediency ? 

Perhaps I may be permitted to in- 
sert here parenthetically a_ brief 
statement of a scheme I have at- 
tempted in our College for Women 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
There is a full year basic college 
course in economics, both principles 
and problems, which is open only to 
sophomores and upperclassmen. 
There is also a one-term orientation 
or background course in descriptive 
economics, open only to freshmen; 
it is designed especially for those 
students who have had little, if any, 
previous high school work in the 
social sciences. The one course is 
not a prerequisite to the other; both 
are elective. This arrangement seems 
to have worked fairly well. 

Schoolmen are now talking much 

of guidance and of the development 
of personality and character. They 
are stressing individual differences 
and individual needs. I know that 
these terms have found their way up 
intc higher institutions of learning, 
many of which have organized excel- 
lent departments of admission and 
of student personnel. But much 
more can be done. Mr. Ira M. Smith, 
Registrar of the University of 
Michigan, read an excellent paper 
on “Improving the Articulation Be- 
tween High School and College” be- 
fore the Annual High School Prin- 
cipals’ Conference at Indiana Uni- 
versity last November and at School- 
men’s Week at the University of 
Pennsylvania this spring. He noted 
the paucity of adequate personnel 
records. He stressed the importance 
of a follow-up of high school gradu- 
ates who go to college and the de- 
sirability of a reporting back to their 
former principals on their current 
college records, 

The development of a pleasing 
personality, good habits and a strong 
character is even more important 
than the acquisition of information 
or perhaps than the stimulation of 
native intelligence. Some deans, 
present company excepted, establish 
personnel departments and then dis- 
miss this problem from their busy 
minds. Student guidance, however, 
is the responsibilty of the entire 
faculty and not of the personnel de- 
partment alone. 


Emphasis on Good Teaching 


Good teaching on the college level 
is different in technique from that 
in the lower schools, but it is equally 
important. College teaching is some- 
times inferior to that in the high 
schools. A poor teacher can hide 
most easily in a great university of 
international reputation behind the 
mask of research, the pretext of 
writing, or the excuse of important 
conference. 

Transition from the secondary 
school to the college is especially 
difficult where freshmen are tauglit 
by young and inexperienced instruc- 
tors. 

Faculty interest in good teaching 
will be stimulated by deans as soon 
as young instructors make the 
startling discovery that it is really 
true that the way to faculty promo- 
tion lies through this route as well 
as through research, and that the ad- 
ministration is as much concerned 
about an instructor’s relations to Jiis 
students as it is about his relations to 
publishers and learned societies. 

In conclusion, articulation between 
secondary and college education re- 
quires that this gap be bridged in 
every possible way. I have taught 
in both high school and college, and 
I know that the difference between a 
high school senior and a_ college 
freshman is just a matter of three 
months, 

Some high schools have pre-college 
conferences for their juniors and 
seniors at which representatives 
from various types of institutions of 
higher learning outline their respec- 
tive opportunities and requirements. 
I participate in such a pleasant and 
profitable conference each spring at 
a local high school (the Cheltenham 
High School of Pennsylvania). 
Again, many colleges have arranged 
a special freshman week just before 
the opening of college to make the 
new men more at home on campus, 
better acquainted with each other, 

with outstanding upper classmen, 
and with some of the less formidable 
faculty members. Any such con- 
ference and all such schemes help 
to fasten together the upper and 
middle parts of the educational lad- 
der and to improve the articulation 
of high school and college education.” 


2 Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Education is now pre- 


paring a “Handbook for a Study of Education . 


for Business” in which a section is to be devoted 
to the articulation problems of secondary schools 
and colleges. The handbook will probably be 
ready by October 1, 1938. 
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LACEMENT and_ cooperative 

training are two very popular 
topics in business education. Read- 
ers of THE JOURNAL oF BUSINESS 
EpvucaTIoNn may be interested in the 
progress that is being made in this 
direction at Haddon Heights, New 
Jersey. 

In the fall of 1930, Mr. G. P. 
Wharton became a member of the 
high school faculty as chairman of 
the commercial department with 
classes in bookkeeping and retail sell- 
ing. He immediately began making 
contacts with retail establishments in 
Philadelphia and Camden in behalf 
of his pupils who were interested in 
becoming salespeople. Several of the 
large department stores agreed to 
take pupils from these sales classes 
for part-time work and for further 
instruction in their own classes. No 
definite training periods were used 
because the set-up of the school did 
not provide for them. Pupils worked 
after school, in the evenings, and on 
Saturdays, usually during special 
sales events such as Christmas and 
Easter holidays. 

As time went on more stores were 
added to those already cooperating, 
and more pupils were receiving the 
benefit of this training. At the pres- 
ent time approximately twenty-five 
stores are cooperating with the school 
in this training, Sometimes a store 
will call for as many as fifty pupils 
for this sales work. As the pupils 
become somewhat experienced, their 
services are paid for. The little 
money that they are able to earn in 
this way is very helpful to them. 


Survey 


Recently the school made a survey 
of the present status of its graduates 
of the past two years. From this 
survey we found that approximately 
fifty per cent of those employed have 
retail “store ‘positions as a result of 
this cooperative training. We know 
that many more who dropped out of 
school before graduation could be 
added to this number. It is the prac- 
tice of many of our cooperating firms 
to notify Mr. Wharton when they 
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Business and School Get Together 


by Mercy Olenbush 


High School 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


need more salespeople. Also when 
former pupils find themselves out of 
work, they come back immediately to 
school for help in finding a new job. 


Placement 


Mr. Wharton finds his time after 
school taken up largely with this 
work. He visits the managers or 
personnel directors of the stores in 
order to keep up personal contact 
with them. But most of the work 
now seems to have transferred itself 
from that of cooperative training to 
placement service for pupils no long- 
er in school. Almost every day Mr. 
Wharton is visited by ex-pupils who 
are looking for work. So successful 
is he in placing them that more and 
more of them are depending on this 
service. The volume of correspond- 
ence with retail stores that this work 
entails gives practice in dictation and 
transcription to several of our steno- 
graphic pupils. 

Until last spring very little was 
being done to help our stenographic 
pupils find work. We have a very 
fine student body, and some of our 
best pupils are taking stenographic 
training. Most of them upon gradu- 
ation have had to go to a business 
college in order to find employment. 
The teachers of these pupils felt that 
such expenditure of time and money 
would be unnecessary if these pupils 
had business contacts similar to those 
of the retail selling pupils. Mr. 
Wharton’s experience had been so 
successful that he was eager to do 
something for these stenographic 
majors. Accordingly, one day early 
last March we called on seven firms 
in Camden with the following propo- 
sition: The cooperating firm was to 
take one or more pupils from our 
senior class to train for a period of 
six weeks. The pupils were to work 
during the afternoon of every school 
day without pay except their trans- 
portation both ways. Our present 
set-up is ideal for this work. Owing 
to crowded conditions, we have our 
advanced pupils come to school in the 
morning and the others in the after- 


noon. Thus these-seniors are -free to. . 


get this training during the after- 
noon. It is probable that next year 
we shall go back to the conventional 
school day, but we hope that our 
pupils’ schedules can be so arranged 
that we can continue with this work. 


Cooperative Training 


On this first venture our first pros- 
pect was a department store where 
our sales pupils were already in train- 
ing. The manager of the store and 
the personnel director were })leased 
with the idea and agreed to take two 
girls. At five of the other places we 
received a cordial welcome. These 
men were all in sympathy with our 
plan, but were afraid of lega! com- 
plications, such as the Social Security 
Law, accident compensation laws, 
and an adverse reaction by labor 
unions. Only one firm was wot in 
sympathy with our plan. 

Our next move was to find answers 
to the questions of legality that we 
had not anticipated. By the time these 
answers were received, it was too 
late in the term to start any more 
training, so we decided to wait until 
fall to continue our work. Strange 
to say, since we gathered information 
on these questions, no one has 
brought them up. 

Meanwhile two of our best pupils 
were sent to the one firm for train- 
ing. These pupils felt that they were 
receiving a special privilege and en- 
joyed their work keenly. When their 
period of training was finished, two 
others took their places. Three of 
these four girls now have regular 
positions in the offices of this store. 

In August we called on a manu- 
facturing firm with our proposition. 
They readily agreed to cooperate with 
us. During our conversation the per- 
sonnel director mentioned that he 
needed a girl at that time to work 
about two weeks. We immediately 
got in touch with one of our 1937 
graduates and sent her to apply for 
the place. She not only got the job 
but is still with them after three 
months. 

About a month after the beginning 
of school we sent four girls to our 
two -.cooperating firms and _ started 
out ourselves to make more contacts. 
We called on seven or eight more 
firms, all of whom were in favor of 
our plan. One man_hesitatingly 
agreed to train two girls. He was 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Bookkeeping Equation 
Fundamental 


In the November, 1937, issue of this magazine an article by Arthur G. 
Skeeles on “The Fundamental Bookkeeping Equation” appeared with the 
following remarks by the editor: “Here is a most thought-provoking article. 
The author reports that he wrote it after he had finished reading several 
bookkeeping textbooks. It seems to him that bookkeeping teachers are 
being misled as to the rules of bookkeeping, and the functions which book- 
keeping really serves in business, by the usual textbook treatment of the 


so-called Fundamental Bookkeeping Equation. 
all? What is your point of view after you have caref 
Presented here are the reactions of Mr. Hatcher a 


article by Mr, Skeeles. 


Is it so fundamental after 


ull 


nd. 


read this article?” 


Mr. McIsaac to the 


About That Fundamental Equation 


| HAVE read, with a great deal of 
interest, the article appearing in 
Tur JOURNAL oF BusINEss Epuca- 
TION, November, 1937, Funda- 
mental Bookkeeping Equation.” 

There seems to be some surprise 
that little is said in the business world 
about fundamental equations. I am 
much more surprised if there are 
teachers who believe that bookkeep- 
ing occupations revolve around any 
such equation. 

When we began our scholarly 
training in our early years we were 
taught the alphabet, words, phrases, 


and sentences, not for what they were . 


in themselves, but for what they were 
going to do for us later in the de- 
velopment of expressed ideas. 

Later, we were taught to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide, not for 
the sake of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, but for 
what they were to do for us in later 
years in determining and expressing 
quantities and amounts and to assist 
us in arriving at mathematical con- 
clusions, 

We do not think in terms of 4, B, 
C, etc., nor in terms of 2 + 2 = 4, 
but our processes of learning were 
enhanced by beginning at that very 
elementary stage and developing as 
our mental age permitted. 

| have never thought that the fun- 
damental equation was the heart and 
pulse of bookkeeping and accounting, 
but I do believe it is elementary, and, 
if you please, fundamental. Con- 
sequently it provides a convenient 
Starting point to initiate those whose 
business experiences are crampingly 
limited. I believe in the fundamental 
equation as a tool or device of learn- 
ing, but as one which will later be 
swallowed up in the ramifications of 
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bookkeeping and accounting. 

One of the most popular and suc- 
cessful accounting courses offered for 
sale, written by certified public ac- 
countants for the purpose of train- 
ing expert professional accountants, 


begins with a little simple equation: 
The Property or 
Value the Shop owns 
is equal to 
The Property or 
Value the Shop owes 


This equation is then gradually ex- 
panded by means of the introduction 
of simple transactions and a study of 
the effects of those transactions upon 
each element of the equation. After 
the first few lessons nothing more is 
said about that simple equation, but 
the course keeps unfolding the work- 
ings of accounting systems until by 
the time it is completed the student 
will have become completely uncon- 
scious of so simple a thing in the 
endeavor to solve intricate problems. 

The goal of every business enter- 
prise (not charitable) is net profit. 
Net profit is the hub around which 
the wheel of business must revolve if 
it expects to justify its existence. 

What is net profit? It is nothing 
more nor less than the net increase 
of proprietorship (net worth if you 
wish) resulting from the operations 
of the business during the fiscal pe- 
riod. It represents an increase of the 
margin of assets over liabilities. If 
the margin of assets over liabilities 
decreases there is a loss. 

We must understand of course that 
an exact net profit can not be de- 


termined, We estimate inventories, 
estimate depreciation, etc., to the ef- 
fect that net profit is merely the clos- 
est estimate that time and costs per- 
mit to be made. 

To be sure, there are budgets 
everywhere. But the budget con- 
troller must make them tie into the 
accounting system. Budgetary ex- 
perts must have a good knowledge 
of the workings of business, includ- 
ing accounting, with the equation, 
whether acquired from formal train- 
ing or just “picked up,” before they 
can obtain the results desired by cor- 
poration officers, directors and even 
stockholders. 

Good business management not 
only requires careful budgeting but 
requires accountability. Budgets may 
be ever so well worked out, but the 
real test of getting results lies in the 
accounting system. The budget rep- 
resents the desired outcome, but the 
accounting system reflects the actual 
outcome (or perhaps income) upon 
which the next period budgets will be 
based. It works in a cycle. Budgets, 
records to determine the success of 
the budgets, budgets based on the 
records, records to—but why go on. 
. The budgets and the accounting 
system are mighty important in busi- 
ness, but unless the thing done re- 
sults in greater net profit it is value- 
less—a waste of time. If the lusi- 
ness man could make greater net 
profit without keeping any records at 
all, he would be justified in throwing 
the entire accounting system in the 
garbage can. But, as yet, we are not 
ready to admit that it can ordinarily, 
be done. I believe our conclusions 
are that an accounting system is more 
and more essential to good business 
management. 
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How should we approach book- 
keeping and accounting? I have 
taught the account approach, the 
journal approach, the balance sheet 
approach, the socialized approach, 
and the equation approach. Of all 
these approaches I take my hat off to 
the fundamental equation as the one 
that develops business sense and busi- 
ness insight quicker than anv other. 


In my opinion it is the only logical 
method of giving the students an un- 
derstanding of the effects of simple 
everyday transactions. After that has 
been done it can be socialized or con- 
sumer-ized just as much as desired. 
If one tries to teach applications 
without understanding, then it seems 
to me one has the cart before the 
horse. It would be like trying to 


build a human body without any 
bones, 

I have faith in the fundamental 
equation as the proper starting point 
in the teaching of bookkeeping and 
accounting to which can be added all 
other phases in logical sequence to 
give the student a broad knowledge 
of business and business transactions 
for either the use of organized enter- 
prises or the individual consumer. 


In Defense of the Bookkeeping Equation 


In a thought-inspiring article,’ ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of THE 
JouRNAL, a decided amount of skep- 
ticism was directed at the so-called 
Fundamental Bookkeeping Equation. 
That article should create enough stir 
among bookkeeping teachers to cause 
them to give some serious thought to 
the problem of proper presentation of 
bookkeeping principles. 

In dealing with the Fundamental 
Bookkeeping Equation and its appli- 
cation to modern accounting proce- 
dures, extreme care must be used in 
the application of the word funda- 
mental. To say that the equation in 
question is fundamental to business 
is foolish. If the use of all equations 
applicable to business records were 
eliminated suddenly, business would 
not stop. Therefore, the equation 
hardly can be called fundamental. 

Few persons in any field today 
would contend that methods of pro- 
cedure within that field are perfect. 
The scientist spends endless hours of 
his time trying to improve his meth- 
ods of carrying out experiments ; the 
inventor labors diligently in the hope 
of improvising new techniques in the 
field of mechanics; teachers are 
aware of the tremendous loss of time 
and the existence of waste motion 
in modern classroom instruction ; so- 
cial and economic leaders are work- 
ing to bring about an improved so- 
cial structure. Everywhere around 
us the struggle for improvement goes 
on and on. 

The field of accounting is no dif- 
ferent from the others. If there is 
an accountant in the world today who 
contends that even the newest meth- 
ods of record keeping represent the 
essence of perfection he undoubtedly 
Arthur G., “The Fundamental Book- 
keeping Equation,” The Journal of Business Edu- 


erm Vol. XIII, No. 3, November, 1937, p. 
13-15. 
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is laboring under an illusion. Ac- 
countants, in all likelihood, realize 
that, even at best, many of their 
guiding principles are weak. 


While accounting records as we 
know them today do lack many of 
the attributes of perfection, who will 
say that they do not mark a decided 
improvement over the records of even 
a few years ago? Accounting meth- 
ods, like other things, are good or 
bad by comparison. If we compare 
our present methods with an ideal 
which has not been attained in prac- 
tice as yet, then the techniques now 
employed will suffer. If we choose 
to compare the principles in use to- 
day with those used in gathering the 
incomplete information of single en- 
try bookkeeping, for example, per- 
haps present-day practices will ap- 
pear in a little kindlier light. 


The bookkeeping equation as it is 
used today simply represents the 
most satisfactory means that has been 
devised up to this time to present 
certain facts about a business, and 
the relationships which those facts 
have to one another. If any book- 
keeping teacher subscribes to the 
idea that the bookkeeping equation is 
the lock, stock, and barrel of book- 
keeping and accounting, he is certain 
to be plunged into difficulties from 
the outset. The limitations of the 
equation should be clearly under- 
stood. 


_ The article referred to at the be- 
ginning points out the many different 
pieces of additional information 
which must be gathered by the busi- 
ness man and used in connection with 
his records in order to form a more 


nearly complete, picture. of his..busi- 


ness, Those statements are true. 
There is a considerable amount of 
fact-gathering which must be done at 


or after the close of a fiscal period. 
Inventories are determined, accruals 
are figured, and deferred items are 
calculated. However, they need not 
be. If the business man must know 
the values of the various items in- 
volved, those values can be calcu- 
lated each day to a figure which is as 
close to perfection as human intel- 
ligence and judgment permit. The 
cost of figuring will greatly outweigh 
any gains derived from knowing the 
results. Consequently, the idea may 
be discarded. 


That a bookkeeper is not conscious 
of the fact that he applies the book- 
keeping equation to his work from 


_ day to day should not prove too seri- 


ous an indictment against the equa- 
tion. Most of us use principles of 
physics and mathematics in our liv- 
ing from day to day, but, undoubted- 
ly, a very small percentage of that 
application is made consciously. Nor 
need there be too much objection 
made if the bookkeeper never heard 
the equation called by its common 
title. Somebody made the observation 
a long time ago that a rose called by 
any other name would still be a rose. 


The weaknesses of our present ac- 
counting system are the very things 
which will be improved tomorrow. If 
a teacher keeps in mind the fact that 
the world and its ways of doing 
things do not remain constant, and 
if he is willing to adopt improve- 
ments as they are made, he need not 
become too much upset about present 
shortcomings. 


Until a more adequate system of 
accounting is designed, the equation, 
Assets minus Liabilities equals Pro- 


“prretorship, ‘its weaknesses - included, 


should not create too much turmoil 
even if it does not represent per- 
fection. 
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Plans for Office 


N THE commercial department of 

the Herbert Hoover High School 
in San Diego, California, a school of 
over 2,100 students, there are two 
courses Offered in office training— 
secretarial office practice for steno- 
graphic majors, and machine calcula- 
tion or business practice. 

Office practice is a one-year, finish- 
ing course offered to seniors, and has 
as its prerequisite two years of type- 
writing and at least. one year of 
shoriiand, the second year being 
taker! concurrently with office prac- 
tice. 

During the first semester, a text- 
book is used, the following topics be- 
ing covered: preparation of letters ; 
use of office reference books; tele- 
phone and other forms of communi- 
cation, including telegrams and cable- 
grams ; bank procedure, including the 
writing of checks and drafts, the 
making of deposits, and bank recon- 
ciliation; a study of miscellaneous 
stenographic duties, including han- 
dling of incoming and outgoing mail, 
writing message reports and memory 
joggers, filling in form letters, and 
writing from rough draft; transpor- 
tation, including steamship com- 
panies, hotel and Pullman reserva- 
tions, and itineraries; and letters of 
application, together with application 
blanks. The students are required to 
read at least one book each semester 
dealing with office duties, ethics, 
manners, etc. 


Typing, Dictation, and Transcrip- 
tion Skills Are Maintained 


One period a week during the first 
semester is given to typing review 
and practice, while dictation and 
transcription of new material are 
taken up later in the semester after 
the pupils have started transcription 


Office Training at 
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by E. Agnes Kokanour 


Herbert Hoover High School 
San Diego, California 


in the second-year shorthand classes. 
During the second semester, typing 
is continued for one period a week, 
dictation and transcription, two pe- 
riods a week, with filing occupying 
the remaining three periods. The 
filing equipment used is that fur- 
nished by Library Bureau Division 
of Remington Rand Inc., and the 
Kardex Visible Records, also fur- 
nished by Remington Rand Inc. The 
twenty-period course of the Library 
Bureau set is covered, while in Kar- 
dex, the five instruction sets are 
finished. 

Since a great deal of duplicating 
work is done for teachers of all de- 
partments at Herbert Hoover High 
School, the office practice classes 
take care of that. Stencils are cut 
and run on the Mimeograph, and 
master copies are prepared and run 
on the Standard duplicating machine. 
The class as a whole is taught the 
theory of preparing and running 
these copies, and then a few students 
at a time cut the stencils and run the 
machines during the typing or tran- 
scription periods. Each student 
should cut and run several stencils 
during the year. The transcription 
room adjoins the office practice 
room, with connecting door and win- 
dows, so that one instructor may su- 
pervise students who are busy on dif- 
ferent types of work in the two 
rooms. 

Since there is no telephone switch- 
board in the commercial department, 
the students at times are permitted 
to go to the office, where the secre- 
taries give them such instruction. A 
number of students each semester 


Hoover 


School’, 


Training 


are assigned to the various school of- 
fices for an hour a day, where they 
receive much valuable experience in 
actual office work, including filing, 
typing, telephoning, cutting stencils, 
etc. This is done during their study 
periods, however, and is in addition 
to their regular class work. 


Equipment Used in Machine 
Courses 


The machine courses have proved 
quite popular. Two different courses 
are offered—a one-semester course 
which is open as an elective to pupils 
from all departments, and a year 
course which is intended for book- 
keeping majors, especially, and may 
be taken in lieu of the third year of 
bookkeeping. The equipment for this 
course consists of Burroughs posting 
machines, Burroughs and Sundstrand 
adding machines, Comptometers, 
Burroughs calculators, Monroe and 
Marchant calculators, Mimeograph, 
Mimeoscope, Standard New Process 
Duplicator, and the Library Bureau 
filing equipment. The rotation plan 
of instruction is used, a pupil work- 
ing on one machine until he has com- 
pleted the required assignments, and 
then taking up another one. 

The work offered in the one-se- 
mester course or during the first se- 
mester of the year course is prac- 
tically the same, and the average 
pupil usually completes the work as- 
signed on either the Burroughs cal- 
culator or Comptometer, or the Mar- 
chant or Monroe calculator; runs 
the Mimeograph or Standard Dupli- 
cator or both for two weeks; and 
completes the work outlined for the 
Burroughs adding machine or Sund- 
strand. Each student is allowed to 
work at his own rate and to put in 
extra hours if he wishes. If he 
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completes the required work before 
the end of the semester, he may do 
more advanced work on the machine 
of his choice or take up a different 
one. 

During the second semester of the 
year course, which is for bookkeep- 
ing students, principally, one may 
complete the work he has not finished 
on any of the smaller machines, and, 
in addition finish the required work 
on the Burroughs posting machine, 
including either the bank or commer- 
cial set, and may also take the filing 
set. 

The machine courses meet for one 
55-minute period a day, for five days 
a week, and carry one unit of credit 
for each semester’s work. The text- 
books published by the various com- 
panies to accompany their particular 
machines are used, with supplemen- 
tary exercises and tests being re- 
quired in some instances where the 
regular instruction book does not 
provide sufficient practice material. 


Amount of Work Completed 


The pupils working on the Comp- 
tometer or Burroughs calculator use 
the manuals for their respective ma- 
chines and complete exercises cover- 
ing the fundamentals’ of addition, 
with emphasis upon touch operation ; 
subtraction ; multiplication from both 
the right and the left of the machine 
with and without permanent decimal 
point, and the stroke-wheel method ; 
and division. In addition, they com- 
plete work on the following: dis- 
counts and net amounts, fractions, 
percentage, and pro-rating. Those 
working on the Marchant, Burroughs 
adding machine, and Sundstrand 
complete the work outlined in the 
manuals to accompany these particu- 
lar machines, with supplementary ex- 
ercises in subtraction and multiplica- 
tion for the Sundstrand. The Mon- 
roe operator completes work from 
the Monroe manual in addition; sub- 
traction; and multiplication, —in- 
cluding the use of the constant mul- 
tiplier, decimals, accumulation, short 
cuts, and double multiplication; di- 
vision, using both the subtraction 
and build-up methods; discounts; 
percentage; reciprocals; pro- 
rating. Pupils who have had at least 
one semester of bookkeeping may 
work on the Burroughs bookkeeping 
machines, completing the exercises in 
the manual and either the commer- 
cial or banking practice sets obtain- 
able from the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company to accompany 
these machines. 

Each student works at his own 
rate. This, of course, means that the 
time spent on the machines varies ac- 
cording to the ability of the operator. 
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The time required for the work out- 
lined on the various machines aver- 
ages as follows: Burroughs calcula- 
tor and Comptometer, from eight to 
ten weeks; the Burroughs adding 
machine, three weeks; the Marchant, 
from six to eight weeks ; the Monroe, 
from six to eight weeks; the Sund- 
strand, one or two weeks; the key- 
board exercises on the Burroughs 
bookkeeping machine, three weeks; 


and the practice sets, from four to 
six weeks each. 

The final grade in the machine 
classes is based upon both the speed 
and accuracy with which the pupil 
has worked. He hands in his com- 
pleted lessons each day for corree- 
tion, and, if there are errors, he is 
asked to work those problems again, 
A complete record is kept of all les- 
sons finished with the errors on each, 
if there are any. 


BUSINESS AND SCHOOL GET TOGETHER 


(Continued from page 12) 


afraid that if the girls proved to be 
of no help, it would be embarrassing 
to try to discontinue our plan. We 
assured him that we would not want 
to continue unless it was mutually 
beneficial. At the end of the six 
weeks he asked for two more girls 
like the ones he had just trained. 
The other firms we called on felt it 
inadvisable to cooperate now since 
the present business recession had 
forced them to lay off some of their 
help. However, they asked us to call 
again when business is better. 

We feel very much encouraged 
with this start and intend to con- 
tinue calling on firms and adding to 
our list of cooperators until our most 
promising pupils are taken care of. 
During the present session we have 
four girls who have finished their 
cooperative training, four others who 
have taken their places, and two 
more who are nearing the end of 
their course. 


Objectives 


When we first sent girls to these 
offices, we mailed to the personnel 
director a statement of our objectives 


x x x 
Two keys, the ““M”’ and the 
‘‘@"’, were used to make this 
simple but effective rendering 
of a typewriter “‘drawing’’— 


the rose. The original was done 
in two colors. 


This ‘‘drawing’’ was sub- 
mitted in a Typey Contest 
sponsored by the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company. Prizes 
were awarded for the most 
artistic, most unique and sim- 


plest typeys. 


to serve as a guide in their training. 
A statement of our objectives fol- 
lows: 

It is our purpose to have our pupils 
become familiar with office routine and 
to acquire poise in meeting situations that 
arise. Some of the ways in whic!i these 
may be accomplished are: 

iE Meeting callers to the office 

2. Taking telephone messages 

3. Taking dictation transcribing 
letters 

4. Filing 

5. Copying reports 

6. Sending telegrams 

7. Doing general clerical work 

At the end of the training period 
we sent a report form to be filled out 
by the director. This form included 
reports on kind and quality of work 
performed and also various char- 
acter traits. It is our expectation 
that through these contacts our 
school will be considered a source of 
supply when vacancies occur in the 
business establishments with whom 
we have these relations. All of this 
work is time consuming and is done 
in addition to teaching five classes a 
day, but we think that it is well 
worth while. 


x, x* 
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Education of the Commercial Teacher 
in Consumer Goods 


© few of our commercial educa- 

tors have received so very little 
of the desirable training in the social 
and economic aspects of consumption 
and the consumer, that it is well for 
them to get right down to some read- 
ing and serious thinking. The train- 
ing of the consumer belongs to the 
commercial teacher. His failure to 
see is duty may have a tendency to 
brirg some discredit to his imagina- 
tion, This remark is intentionally a 
pointed one. Commercial teachers 
are prone to be “practical” both by 
training and experience. A certain 
amount of foresight, insight, breadth, 
or Jepth is too frequently questioned 
because it cannot be reduced to book- 
keeping or stenography. Of that we 
must be extremely cautious. 


Definition of Terms 


Let us begin this re-education by 
discarding the expression ‘Consum- 
er education” when we mean a course 
in buying. The term education is not 
reducible to a six-months or one- 
year course. The education of the 
consumer is more comprehensive 
than that obtained within the four 
walls of a school building. It is not 
comparable to a course in office prac- 
tice. Consumer education is a func- 
tion of curriculum construction and 
curriculum philosophy. It is a func- 
tion of adult education. It is not a 
course to be given by one teacher for 

1 Reaction to article by John C. Parsons, “An 
Evaluation of Consumer Education,” Journal of 


Business Education, Vol. XIII, No. 4 (Decem- 
ber, 1937), pp. 23-5. 
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one or two terms. When we mean a 
course in buymanship, let us call it 
buymanship. When we mean a course 
in consumer goods, let us call it that. 
It takes many courses in marketing, 
advertising, economics, and consum- 
er goods to make that entity which 
we may call “Consumer Education.” 

Despite the desire to evaluate con- 
sumer education on the part of en- 
thusiasts and anti-enthusiasts, let us 
hasten to say that not one state in 
this union has as yet adopted a Con- 
sumer Education course. The courses 
offered at present are sporadic in na- 
ture, incomplete, and very far from 
universal. The commercial educator 
who analyzes the contribution of 
commercial teachers to the education 
of the consumer will discover that 
there is more information available 
in such magazines as the Journal of 
Home Economics and Printers’ Ink 
on Consumer Education than within 
commercial education, and, conse- 
quently, he should read outside of it 
for more evidence. 


about fifty samples. 


LEFT: Testing the tensile strength of sev- 
eral pieces of sheeting. 


RIGHT: 


the pores. 


ABOVE: Working on a project involving 


Identifying leather by studying 


The subjects of history, English, 
economics, and office practice have 
not revolutionized society. Consum- 
er Education will not do so either. 
It has, however, its contribution to 
make to material living. That con- 
tribution is in the form of wise 
choice from the host of material 
things available in the civilized com- 
munity. 

Seven thousand two hundred min- 
utes have never yet made an even 
fairly good stenographer in the pub- 
lic high schools, and such time will 
not make a good consumer. Those 
minutes, however, supply the student 
with a little valuable basic equipment 
with which to pursue more intel- 
ligently advanced work. We would 
not send a stenographer out into the 
world without those valuable minutes 
of training, but we do think it is all 
right to send out young people with- 
out any equipment whatsoever to 
spend an income of approximately 
$50,000 spread over a lifetime. We 
say, “He will get that knowledge out 
in the world,” even as in the olden 
times a young man was apprenticed 
to a physician and then became a 
physician, We do not do that any- 
more, except with potential consum- 
ers. 


Reaction 


We hear it said that we cannot 
teach adolescents about things which 
they know little or nothing. On that 
score we should give up teaching ele- 
mentary bookkeeping, stenography, 
and languages. Pushing the argu- 
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ment at length “ad absurdum,” we 
should not teach the little ones to 
read or write, because they know lit- 
tle or nothing about either. 


Another criticism involves teach- 
ers and, indeed, it is a vital criticism. 
It is not the fault of the teachers— 
it is the fault of our teacher-training 
institutions; it is the fault of our 
boards of teacher examiners. “Prac- 
tical” is a word which is much abused 
and seldom thoroughly followed. 
Practical training and experience are 
badly over-rated in teacher-training 
institutions. More important than 
practical training is breadth, vision, 
and imagination, and, alas for com- 
mercial education, a fair knowledge 
of science. The lack of teachers 
among the commercial group for 
courses in consumer goods lies in 
these shortcomings. But there are 
many among this group who, with a 
little diligence, can prepare them- 
selves; and there are many teachers 
of physics and chemistry who can 
also qualify. 

The illusion that only a depart- 
ment store buyer can teach his par- 
ticular brand of goods is akin to the 
illusion that only a soldier in a war 
can teach that war. We should stop 
teaching the World War on that 
basis. It is important to remember 
that all teachers are “secondary” peo- 
ple—they are the intermediates be- 
tween the great and the ignorant. 
The chemistry teacher is not a La- 
voisier and the mathematics teacher 
is not an Einstein, but each can teach 
his subject. There is so much mate- 
rial available on consumer goods, 
even in textbooks, that an energetic 
teacher can prepare himself in a short 
time. Incidentally, there are some il- 
lusions abroad about buyers. They 
are not chemists and physicists in 
disguise. They are often salespeople 
up from the ranks. What they know 
they often tell their salespeople in 
fifteen-minute talks. And when they 
buy, they do not often apply a chemi- 
cal or physical test. A good many of 
the tests used in our schools are far 
over their heads, such as chemical 
tests for goods. 

One of the most disturbing char- 
acteristics of some commercial edu- 
cators is their gullibility. They re- 
duce Consumer Education to its ir- 
reducible minimum: Buy from a re- 
putable firm and buy a_ standard 
brand. Unfortunately, the Notices of 
Judgment published by the Food and 
Drug Administration disillusion us 
occasionally, and we do not like some 
of the things the man on the $10,000 
radio program asks us to buy. In the 
absence of a perfected system ot 
grading and labeling there is no 
standard brand of goods. And the 
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variation in quality among the 
“standard brands” is a matter of 
common knowledge. If we always 
got what we paid for, we should cer- 
tainly need no information about 
goods. The telephone would once and 
for all put an end to one of man’s 
worst plagues. 


The optimist who feels no need for 
Consumer Education is living in a 
dream world—the perfect world 
where nobody is fooled in material 


things. The rest see a need for it, 
The rest believe that by training and 
inclination the commercial teacher js 
best prepared to give the consumer 
the best all-around picture of goods, 
their production, quality, distribu- 
tion, and consumption. They believe 
that consumers are entitled to this 
knowledge. They believe that com- 
mercial education as a whole stands 
to gain by the adoption of an aggres- 
sive and comprehensive view of con- 
sumer education. 


MODERNIZING BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


failure of the local school districts or 
states to give the needed support to this 
important area of education. In a few 
communities there has been a concerted 
effort to assume the responsibility of 
maintaining an educational program for 
all the people of the community, from 
the time they enter the school in the 
kindergarten until they have been ab- 
sorbed into the social and economic life 
of the community. Such programs have 
been productive of enormous returns, both 
socially and economically. These programs 
call for an increase in the total cost of 
education. Each child will spend from 1 
to 3 years longer in school. Support will 
not be willingly given in most communi- 
ties until it can be shown that it is cheap- 
er to keep young people in school than 
on relief or in correctional institutions. 
What are the implications of this pro- 
gram of providing schooling for this ever- 
growing army of young people as they 
apply to business education? Employ- 
ment records, in most communities, indi- 
cate that there is little or no employment 
at present for the age-group represented 
by our high school graduates. There is 
every evidence, however, that business 
and industry are in the market for young 
people who are well trained in some spe- 
cific skill and who have, in addition, an 
education in social and civic responsibility. 
What is meant by “Modernizing Busi- 
ness Education?” Does it not mean mak- 
ing business education meet modern con- 
ditions? Modern conditions demand more 
mature young people than we are now 
turning out to fill positions in the various 
occupations. To modernize business edu- 
cation means that we will use the present 
high school period for the development of 
traits, attitudes, appreciations, responsi- 
bilities. Modernizing business education 
means we will use the present high-school 
period for the purpose of exploring much 
deeper into the child’s interests and apti- 
tudes. We will thus prevent the enormous 
turnover now prevailing among new 


American Educat 


The following program for American 
Education Week 1938 has just been an- 
nounced by the National Education As- 
sociation. This program has_ been 
adopted by the three national agencies 
which sponsor American Education 
Week—the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the United States Office of 
Education, and the American Legion. 


workers in a given field. The fact that 
surveys indicate that few people do the 
things for which they were trained in 
school is a severe criticism of our present 
exploratory, education, and guidance pro- 
grams. With the effects of unemployment 
insurance on labor turnover, business and 
industry are going to demand much more 
careful training and selection than ever 
before. This presents a new challenge to 
business education. 

With the extension of educational op- 
portunity beyond the high school, much 
progress can be made, and is being made 
in a few communities, in the direction of 
selected trainees and effective training 
programs. Such a program means that we 
will offer a wider field of exploratory ex- 
perience on the high-school level for more 
boys and girls than ever before in the 
various skill subjects of business educa- 
tion. We will, in addition, provide a back- 
ground of information about, and an ac- 
quaintance with the service business can 
and should render. We will study the 
relations of labor and management under 
more intensive treatment than heretofore. 
We will develop in the student an ap- 
preciation for work and will seek to 
counteract the opinion so prevalent i in the 
minds of many today, that “only fools 
work,” or that “the government owes me 
a living.” Our commercial subjects will 
tend to become core courses for all stu- 
dents in our high schools, including col- 
lege preparatory groups. After this period 
of background and exploration, the stu- 
dent will then enter upon a period of in- 
tensive training for the occupation of his 
choice, completing the training at an age 
when he is employable. 

When such a program becomes the part 
of the accepted responsibility of every 
community, then, we will have a modern- 
ized program fitted to meet modern con- 
ditions—a program of “Real Business 
Education.”—H. Forkner, Teachers 
Columbia University, New Y orr, 


ion Week 1938 


General Theme: 

Education for Tomorrow's America 
Sunday, November 6—Achieving the Golden Rule 
Monday, November 7—Developing Strong Bodies 

d Able Minds 

y, November 8—Mastering Skills and 

Knowledge 

Wednesday, November 9—Attaining Values and 
Standards 

Thursday, November. 10—Accepting New Civic 
Responsibilities 

Friday, November 11—Holding Fast to Our 
deals of Freedom 

November 12—Gaining Security for 
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Method Approach Introductory 
Business Problems 


USINESS education must give 

training in those phases of busi- 
ness which very definitely concern 
the everyday life of each individual 
ani his relation to society. This 
training aims to arouse in the pupils 
a type of independent thinking which 
will result-in a happier and a more 
secure life. There are two large 
classes of people in the world, the 
consumers and the producers, and it 
is the relationship between these two 
which forms the basis of the eco- 
nomic geography that motivates our 
daily life. 

Since consumption is the sole end 
of production, it is essential that our 
boys and girls know, first of all, 
how to be an intelligent consumer. 
Eventually they may become pro- 
ducers, but by that time they will 
have had the specialized training 
necessary for them to take their place 
in that field. 


The Plan 


In elementary business training 
the most definite way to begin to 
teach this economic interdependence 
of the people of the world is by 
means of a loaf of bread. As you 
are tracing this loaf of bread back 
to its raw materials, you have de- 
veloped the subject of neighborhood 
groceries and chain stores. You have 
decided whether it is best to pay cash 
for your groceries or to have them on 
a monthly bill. Perhaps here you 
may discuss the installment plan of 
buying and its countless evils. Per- 
sonal and household budgeting is in- 
troduced with a view to teaching 
thrift and economy in living, in 
energy, in time, and in government 
affairs. Waste of these torces leads 
to a discussion of poverty and _ its 
causes, the institutions and agencies 
necessary to cope with it, the means 
for financing them, the necessary 
legislation and the untold humilia- 
tions that follow the improper use 
of thrift. You have discussed the 
personnel of the store, profits, kinds 
of management, real estate, utilities, 
transportation, telephone, capital, 
banks and their functions, and va- 
rious other things. Then you will 
discuss wheat growing areas, har- 
vesting, flour mills, machinery, cli- 
matic conditions for growing grain, 
storage, transportation, fuel and its 
sources, the iron foundries and steel 
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by Mary E. Kennedy 


Grandview Heights High School 
Columbus, Ohio 


mills. The other ingredients and 
their sources are then traced, some 
of them perhaps coming from for- 
eign countries. Thus you will bring 
to their consciousness the fact that 
thousands upon thousands of people 
are connected with the simple look- 
ing loaf of bread and that innumer- 
able industries are involved rather 
than just the bakery shop on the 
corner. 


Related Topics 


The next subject that might be 
allied closely with this buying of a 
loaf of bread is the subject of ad- 
vertising. Why did he buy this loaf 
instead of that loaf? Was it because 
it was more securely wrapped, was 
it made of more wholesome ingredi- 
ents, was it because of radio adver- 
tising, or was it because he was 


Tracing Back to Raw Materials 


really an intelligent buyer? If the 
latter, what made him so? He should 
be taught how to evaluate advertis- 
ing and be given information that 
will enable him to know the real 
values instead of those which are 
put over by high pressure salesman- 
ship. He may be trained to see the 
pitfalls prepared for him by color 
display and the subtle appeals to the 
various senses. He will learn to 
doubt the boastful type of advertis- 
ing of the commodity “that is abso- 


lutely superior to any other.” He 
will learn to ask experts for guid- 
ance in buying until his own judg- 
ment becomes sound and he knows 
why he bought this loaf of bread in- 
stead of that one. There are govern- 
ment pamphlets and articles, for in- 
stance, to supply these facts, and 
many other sources of information 
are available to the intelligent buyer. 

He can even be trained for citizen- 
ship by application of basic factors 
from the problem to his own school 
life. He can learn to appreciate 
tully the value of cooperation, de- 
pendability, adaptability, promptness, 
initiative, clear thinking, right living, 
high standards, healthful habits, 
courtesy, and the many other things 
which go to make up what is known 
as character. Personality will be- 
come an element in this subject of 
character, too, and the formation of 
proper attitudes and habits now will 
carry into later life. 

He should be taught communica- 
tion in its many forms by enlarging 
the study to include direct applica- 
tion of examples. Telephone ex- 
changes welcome students, broad- 
casting studios are generous to the 
public, and the telegraph office may 
easily be brought within their under- 
standing. Post office services should 
be thoroughly familiar to every in- 
dividual. He should see examples 
of good business letters and be 
thoroughly drilled in the mechanics 
of a letter of application, for it may 
be the way he will get a job sooner 
or later. He should be conscious of 
the place of good oral English and 
be able to express himself in force- 
ful speech. He may be urged to 
read good business literature such as 
magazines and pamphlets put out by 
the government, etc. | 

Thrifty habits and the wise expen- 
diture of his money will eventually 
tie themselves to the treatment. With- 
out the careful planning of his in- 
come the student will never be able 
to have those things which he has 
always desired to own. This desire 
for economic security is the ultimate 
aim of every human being, and it is 
to help him to attain this that he is 
being educated. He needs to know 
how to eliminate waste in his own 
affairs, as well as to develop a con- 
sciousness of national waste. From 
the subject of the wise expenditure 
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of his money, he will be led into the 
causes of business failures and know 
the results of incompetence, inex- 
perienced speculation, and personal 
extravagance. He will learn that 
before establishing a business he 
should know his own technical ability, 
the economic resources, and personal 
qualities with which he must meet a 
highly competitive economic system. 
He should know a certain legal tech- 
nology which is within his present 
experience and which will grow into 


a consciousness of how to avoid 
legal difficulties. 

I would summarize these funda- 
mentals of introductory business 
problems as follows: Educate for 
character, citizenship, thrift, intelli- 
gent buying, understanding of inter- 
dependence of peoples of this world, 
clear judgment, respect for law and 
order, and an intelligent understand- 
ing of the business goods and serv- 
ices used by every individual in 
everyday life. 


Glass Block School 


The new glass-block school building 
which has recently been completed in 
Elkader, Iowa, is attracting the attention 
of educators from coast to coast. 


The outside walls are built entirely of 
glass block. These glass blocks are eight 
inches square and four inches thick. They 
are hollow inside and the air is partially 


be controlled. A different type block is 
used on the sun side from that which 1s 
used on the shade side. All the blocks 
are translucent, and there are no shadows 
any place in the rooms. The glass blocks 
are built into the structure by the use of 
waterproof mortar. 

Helen M. Zearfoss, head of the com- 
mercial department of Elkader High 


A Typewriting Class in the New School at Elkader, lowa 


removed which makes them a very poor 
conductor of heat and cold. They have 
the same resistance to heat and cold as 
does a fourteen-inch brick and _ plaster 
wall. There are crisscross indentations 
on the surface of the glass which diffuse 
the light rays and prevent glare. The 
blocks are so manufactured that the 
amount of light passing through them can 


School has the following comment to 
make on this type of construction: 


“A maximum amount of natural light, so dif- 
fused that there is neither shadow nor glare on 
the typing book, and the absence of any outside 
distractions, usually present where there are 
windows, have a noticeable effect on concentra- 
tion and endurance, It is only natural that this 
should follow when lighting is perfect, surround- 
ings pleasant, and there is a minimum op- 
portunity for one’s mind to be diverted.” 


Standards of Practice for Pennsylvania Approved 
Private Business Schools 


The Pennsylvania Private Business 
Schools Association has made excellent 
progress in the development of a set of 
standards of practice for their member 
schools. The Association’s State Com- 
mittee on Standards, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Association, Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public In- 
struction, Middle States Association of 
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Colleges and Secondary Schools, and ad- 
ministrative officers of the Pennsylvania 
public school systems, have prepared a 
valuable report in which the standards 
of practice are described. These stand- 
ards have to do with eligibility of school 
for inspection and plan of inspection, or- 
ganization and administration, program 
of studies, staff, building and equipment, 
and school policies. 


The purposes of this program of ad- 
vancement are explained in the foreword 
of the Committee’s report as follows: 


“The Pennsylvania Private Business Schools 
Association, desiring to raise the standards, called 
upon the State Superintendent of Public Instrye. 
tion to advise with them rgarding the improve. 
ment of private business schools. It was their 
desire to set up a plan of approval whereby the 
private business schools, conducted on high ethi- 
cal and professional standards, could continue 
to operate successfully. It was also their desire to 
persuade those schools that had not been living 
up to a high code of ethics to change their man. 
ner of doing business with the public. In fact, 
it is an effort on the part of the Private Lusiness 
Schools Association, with the advice and as. 
sistance of other school groups, to set their own 
house in order. 

“In this plan they have called upon the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, superin- 
tendents of schools of the state, Supervising 
Principals of Schools, and the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
to render such assistance as they deem proper, 
In fact, the plan is modeled in some :«spects 
after that of the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

“The public school men feel a distinct respon- 
sibility to advise and guide youth in their plans 
to extend their educational preparation. | nwise 
investment in educational ventures, especially by 
those who find it difficult financially to avail 
themselves of post secondary education offerings, 
has resulted annually in untold grief, fami!y dif- 
ficulties, and losses totaling millions of dollirs in 
the United States of America. Public school 
men are always willing to support a movement 
that will protect youth from fraud and give 
them one hundred percent value on an educa- 
tional investment. 

“Close Cooperation on the part of Private 
Business Schools, the public, the school officials, 
and teachers, through this Committee on Stand- 
ards for the Approval of Business Schools. will 
make this program effective. It will make it 
possible for public and private schools conducted 
on a high ethical basis to operate in a legitimate 
manner. It will protect youth and the public in 
their investments for educational service.” 


The members of the State Committee 
on Standards and the officers of the 
Association are: 


Committee on Standards 
. M. Hull, Banks College, Philadelphia 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burg 


H. Seeley, Scranton-Lackawanna College, 


Scranton 
R. McCann, 
Reading 

Gerald Devaux, Cambria-Rowe College, Johnstown 

Paul L. Cressman, Director, Bureau of_ Instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

E. D. Grizzell, Chairman, Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools, Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Philadelphia 

C. V. Erdley, Superintendent of Schools, Hanover 
(Appointed by President, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of District Superintendents) 

Frank Morey, Supervising Principal, Swarthmore 
(Appointed by President, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Supervising Principals) 

E, B. Gernert, Principal, Abington Township 
Secondary School, Glenside : 
(Appointed by President, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals) 


McCann School of Business, 


Pennsylvania Business Schools 
Association Officers 


President, Pernin Q, Taylor, Taylor School, 
Philadelphia 

Vice-President, Karl Maukert, Duffs-Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, James M. Weldon, McCann School of 
Business, Hazleton 

Treasurer, O. B. Hughes, Boyd Business College, 
Pittsburgh 

e 


Teacher-Exchange 


A head of a commercial department in 
a large high school within easy com- 
muting distance of New York City would 
like to hear from someone regarding a 
teacher-exchange arrangement for next 
year. The person replying would not be 
required to assume many of the depart- 
ment headship duties, and would be able 
to combine the teaching duties with 
courses at a New York college. If inter- 
ested, write to Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. 
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What Do You Sell? 


by Mary Williamson 


Central High School 
Sioux City, lowa 


RE you a salesman? It has been 

said many times that all of us 
are, but, sometimes, we fail to realize 
what we are selling, and whether or 
not we are selling our stock in trade 
in the most efficient way. In every 
relationship of life, we employ some 
means to attain our desired ends. 
Whether or not we reach the goal 
may be due to the means we use. 

The George-Deen Act of 1937, 
which appropriates federal funds for 
use by schools in the various states 
to conduct evening classes in dis- 
tributive occupations, is an outstand- 
ing recognition of the tendency 
toward better trained people who 
serve us every day, and who make 
up such a large part of our gain- 
fully employed. 

From “The Place of Commercial 
Education in the New Social Or- 
der” (THE JoURNAL oF BUSINESS 
EpucaTtion, June, 1937) comes the 
conclusion by Merle Trickey about 
the place of salesmanship in the cur- 
riculum. “To send untrained students 
into the field of merchandising today 
without a knowledge of salesmanship 
and human understanding is like 
sending an untrained football team 
into a championship game.” 

Experience with sophomore 
groups of high school students in 
sales classes shows that they have 
peculiar needs when they take this 
basic requirement of the commercial 
course. With such a miscellany of 
good, bad, and indifferent boys and 
girls, there comes the realization that 
this approach toward salesmanship 
is a far cry from the in-service 
training of groups of men and 
women already favorably disposed 
toward selling as a means of making 
a living. 

After handling several of these 
classes, we are certain to assume that 
many of these raw recruits are not 
likely to land in any retail or whole- 
sale selling jobs. They will be found 
more often as bell boys in hotels, as 
maids in private homes, as wait- 
resses and waiters in hot-dog stands 
as well as in air-conditioned dining 
rooms. Some will work in dime 
stores and the messenger and bundle- 
wrapping departments of retail 
stores, and a few will sell in the more 
ideal sales positions. 
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Necessity to Dignify One’s Work 


The first training of these stu- 
dents revolves about the problem of 
dignifying the job to be held, of 
recognizing its possibilites, and of 
improving, by their contributions, 
the services it involves. They need 
to know that the girl working in 
some one else’s home can be just as 
proud of her efficient service at a 
dinner party her mistress is giving, 
as she could be of a drawing, a piece 
of sewing, or a good day’s sales 
record. 

It seems that the classroom has to 
present fair attitudes toward the peo- 
ple for whom these students will 
work. Too often when these begin- 
ners have obtained jobs, other job- 
holders will encourage unfair atti- 
tudes. In other words, the school- 
room views the services for the ones 
being served, while the workers view 


sponse these boys and girls make 
to suggestions that will better their 
social poise. The simplest factors of 
courtesies—how to ask and grant a 
request graciously, how to make in- 
troductions, what makes good table 
manners—are none too elementary. 
The next essential which follows 
closely with manners is a thorough 
knowledge of the merchandise being 
handled or the job being done. We 
know that poise, or that instinctive 
possession of good manners, results 
from the confidence of knowing— 
Savoir-faire. 


Unexpected Sources of Knowledge 


Starting with the popular medium, 
the newspaper, which may be about 
the only thing read, one may reveal 
to students unexpected sources of 
knowledge. Their interest may have 
been limited to the “funnies” or the 
“love-serial.” Editorials, special fea- 
tures, advertisements, market reports 
may all have a place in the new 
evaluation of the paper. Trade jour- 
nals and house organs may be for- 
bidding media at first, but they may 
stimulate a desire later for more 
specialized knowledge. Inviting the 
student to cultivate during the course 
a special interest in such products as 
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the unreasonable traits of the custo- - 
mers. True enough, the foibles of 
the housewife, the customer, the 
diner in a restaurant will make an 
interesting story, but, unfortunately, 
there’s no change you can make in 
their tendencies. Change can come 
only in the ways in which we can 
make them react to us and our 
services. 


Good Manners Are Essential 


Consequently, a discussion of good 
manners is practically the first essen- 
tial. It is amazing how quick a re- 


refrigerators, jewelry, or furniture 
is a further revelation to the stu- 
dents of the enjoyment of that 
knowledge. Two girls from the 
smoke-filled sections near the pack- 
ing houses of a mid-western city 
actually did outstanding work on 
notebooks of Early American furni- 
ture patterns. The public library 
should be exciting to them if 
properly introduced and understood. 

The purpose of these remarks is 
not to outline a course in selling. 
Many able authors have done that, 
but we can suggest an approach 
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toward such based on practical ex- 
perience with students. What things 
might we stress in a better accom- 
plishment of the points mentioned ? 

No success can come from any en- 
deavor unless health is the founda- 
tion. In his speech courses at Grin- 
nell College, Professor J. P. Ryan 
emphasized the importance of health 
by drawing a pyramid to heaven with 
health as the base of the structure. 
We all learn it sooner or later in an 
understanding of our own physical 
resources. Posture is too often a 
pseudo-debutante — slouch. Waist 
lines are tiny, but diets are under- 
nourishing. A good deal of time 
can be properly spent on well-fitted 
shoes, as the feet are usually the 
most troublesome factor in the com- 
fort of the salesperson. Time spent 
on the consideration of food, sleep, 
or other important health habits is 
time well spent. 


Careful Planning for the 
Demonstration 


The demonstration comes next as 
the testing ground for the “realiz- 


able” values of classroom training. 
The demonstration of a sale, for in- 
stance, cannot be made all at once. 
Essentials are more firmly grounded 
when only a small amount at a time 
takes place. Spending several days 
for individual approaches is neces- 
sary. Sometimes, this procedure can 
be initiated by having the teacher act 
as the prospect, until the tension 
and stage-fright are broken. Each 
phase, such as: first, creating in- 
terest after attracting attention; 
second, developing desire through 
sales talk; third, meeting of objec- 
tions for the close; and, last, the ac- 
tion and closing, will make a satis- 
factory presentation. Each student 
should be advised to work on one 
product during all phases of the 
demonstration. 

In conclusion, as teachers, we 
have a responsibility in helping to 
see that our students are going to be 
happily fitted and adjusted to the 
places in life which they are going to 
occupy. Life should be satisfying 
and worth while to them even if they 
are not going to make a million 
dollars. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 8) 


Exactly half the questionees in this 
study believe that where only a one-year 
course in bookkeeping or typewriting is 
offered emphasis should be placed on its 
personal-use values. I regard this as 
amazing! Do you? Why? 

It should be noted that Florida surely 
outshines all other states in one respect. 
Exactly one-half the large schools can- 
vassed offer a Senior Business Training 
course. If this means what it seems to 
imply, Florida is well ahead in its con- 
sumer-economic training program on the 
higher level. 

At the association’s business meeting 
L. C. Harwell of Jacksonville was re- 
elected president with the understanding 
that he will furnish the aggressive leader- 
ship required to put the Association’s 
plans for better business education into 
effective operation. Watch Florida! And 
go down there for a winter as soon as 
you can get free of your job. 


Elementary Business Training? 


The article in the March number of the 
JOURNAL on this subject is reminiscent of 
the first courses which were organized in 


1915—just 23 years ago. I wonder how 
many still offer this kind of J.B.T. and 
find this contribution helpful. 

Elementary business training pupils are 
from 12 to 15 years of age. Juvenile of- 
fice employments have all but vanished. 
Much clerical work is completely mecha- 
nized. Only adults are employed for such 
jobs as are covered in this elaborately 
worked-out instructional procedure. 

In the light of these and other equally 
patent facts look over the lesson plans 
presented and then try them out on your 
own elementary business training infant 
prodigies. If you have one that makes 
good on any one of these units, just try 
to get him a job for which such training 
has prepared him! I refuse to believe 
that this kind of elementary business 
training persists in many schools. If it 
does, recent surveys in this field have 
failed to reveal the facts. But good old 
New York is a pretty big and important 
place and doesn’t mind if the rest of the 
cities and states are out of step with it. 

But perhaps I have missed the point 
entirely. This vocational training may be 
the vehicle through which personal-use 
business training values are _ being 
achieved. 


Accounting Leads 


In a recent survey conducted at the 
School of Commerce of the University 
of Denver, among the night school stu- 
dents some interesting data were col- 
lected, in regard to types of employment. 
Of the 450 students who filled out the 
questionnaires 400 or 89% were employed, 
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In Denver Survey 


86 of these were employed in the mercan- 
tile business, 18 in banking, 12 in insur- 
ance, 11 in railway work, Fin newspaper 
work, 5 in social work, and 4 in engi- 
neering work. The lists of specific posi- 
tions held by these students are given be- 
low. It is interesting to note that ac- 


counting, as a specific job, is far ahead 
of the other occupations which are listed, 


Total Unemployed 


Mercantile 
Banking* 
Insurance 
Railway 
Newspaper 
Social 
Engineering 


Accounting 
Stenographic 


Clerk 
Teaching 

Statistical Clerk 
Printer 

Reporter (Newspaper) 
carrier 


Window decorating 

Hospital Orderly 

Nursing 

Receptionist 

Correspondent 

Neon Sign Technician 


Telephone Repairman 

Mail Carrier 

Building Decorating 

Radio Commentator 

Hair Dresser ... 

Musician 

Mechanic 

Clinical Work 

Lithographing 

Newspaper Circulation Manager 
Newspaper Editing 

State Employment Service Field Sup. 


$50,000 Prize Winner 


Though $50,000 richer by virtue of 
winning second prize in the second 
nationwide Old Gold puzzle contest, 
Henrietta Bruns, Ediphone operator in 
the Primary Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 


Miss Bruns 


New Jersey, intends to go right on 
working from nine to five every day. 
While admitting that she hasn’t come 
down to earth yet, Miss Bruns says her 
philosophy is not a bit different than it 
was on the lucky day in New York 
when she was handed a check fifty times 
larger than she had expected when first 
notified of being a prize winner. Not a 
penny of the money has been spent, and 
Miss Bruns will continue her normal 
living without even one spending spree. 
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The Use of Films in Teaching 


Since our latest issue was pre- 
pared there have been several teachers’ 
meetings in the New York City area, 
devoted to the use of films in teaching. 
Two of those meetings are of particular 
interest to commercial teachers. At the 
spring meeting (February 26, 1938) of 
the New York City High School Teachers’ 
and the High School Principals’ Asso- 
ciations, one of the panels was con- 
cerned with visual aids. 

[he speakers discussed the making 
of films by teachers, the organization of 

a program for getting the film into the 
classroom and the lesson plan for a film 
lesson. The first topic was discussed by 
Dr. Gramet of Franklin K. Lane High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. In his 
talk on making films, Dr. Gramet ex- 
plained some of the practical problems 
that confronted him in the planning and 
preparation of a film on retail business 
organization. The solutions to the prob- 
lems of questions, captions, and pho- 
tography were shown to the teachers. 
(The principles to be observed in pre- 
paring a film lesson will be discussed 
in a future issue of this page.) The film 
he showed to the audience was one of 
his biology films on the action of the 
heart. Dr. Gramet forcefully proved his 
own theory that ‘teachers can make 
films.” His films on biology, bookkeeping, 
typewriting, business training and other 
subjects have established him as one 
of the nation’s leading authorities in 
the preparation of teaching films. 


It Did Happen 


It happened in New York City—the 
first meeting of commercial teachers 
devoted solely to the showing of film 
lessons prepared by teachers for busi- 
ness training classes. The commercial 
section of the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education 
planned its March meeting exclusively 
for the demonstration of films for use 
in the teaching of business training. 
The program chairman of the commer- 
cial section was Mr. Irving Raskin of 
Girls’ Commercial High School in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the chairman of 
the meeting was Miss Grace H. Miller 
of the same school. All the material 
shown was prepared by members of 
the faculty of Franklin K. Lane High 
School in Brooklyn, N. Y., under the 
direction of Mr. Max B. Greenstein, 
chairman of the accounting department, 
who conducted the meeting. Five topics 
had been selected from the New York 
City syllabus in business training for 
presentation through films. An expla- 
nation of the films and their use in 
teaching was made by Mr. Greenstein 
in presenting the program. 

The first lesson was prepared by Mr. 
Galburt. He demonstrated three tech- 
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SIGHT AND SOUND ains 
IN TEACHING 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


Conducted by 
Irving Rosenblum 


Franklin K, Lane High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


niques for the presentation of the topic, 
preparation of the payroll. His first 
method was through the use of opaque 
projection. A variation of the pro- 
cedure was then illustrated through the 
use of lantern slides. The final form 
used to teach the subject was the film 
strip. 

A lesson plan was distributed to the 
teachers at the meeting to show the 
aim, presentation, motivation, drill and 
application. A series of questions was 
— for each slide. Mimeographed 

orms were included in the lesson plan 
to provide for the application in class 
and at home, of the information ac- 
quired in the lesson. Of the three de- 
vices, the simplest—from the standpoint 
of preparation and presentation—is 
opaque projection. (The operation of 
the opaque projector was discussed in 
the March issue of the JournaL.) The 
forms used in the payroll lesson had 
been mounted on cards about six inches 
square. These cards were inserted in 
the projector and the image was then 
flashed upon the screen by means of 
mirrors inside the machine. The dif- 
fusion and waste of light in this type 
of projection reduces the intensity of 
illumination, and the concentration of 
heat makes it necessary for the teacher 
to be careful not to keep the material 
in the projector too long. The heat of 
the lamp may wrinkle or scorch the 
surface of the paper and damage or de- 
stroy its value for future use. 

For the teacher interested in the dis- 
tinctive values of each of the three 
types of projection discussed in the pay- 
roll lesson; Hoban, Hoban, and Zis- 
man’s “Visualizing the Curriculum” (re- 
viewed on the following page) will be 
found very helpful. 

The second lesson in the series was 
one prepared by Mr. Selwyn, on the 
preparation of mail for posting. His 
still film was accompanied by a plan 
for the conduct of the lesson. The aim 
of the lesson was to present a unified 


sequence in the preparation of outgoing 
first-class mail for posting. To arouse 
the apperceptive base, Mr. Selwyn used 
four cartoons demonstrating the origin 
of outgoing mail. Cartoons were used 
at the close of the film lesson to pro- 


vide a summary. A mimeographed 
sheet stated the problems to be used in 
applying the knowledge gained in the 
lesson. A homework’ assignment was 
provided. 

As the third speaker, the writer dis- 
cussed two topics in business training 
—kinds of insurance, and retail busi- 
ness organization. The lesson on in- 
surance was offered to invite discus- 
sion by the teachers on how a series of 
pictures could be used to illustrate the 
variety of risks that may be protected 
by insurance. The customary lesson on 
the subject is an oral presentation to 
paint verbal pictures of insurable haz- 
ards. In the film, Dr. Gramet, chairman 
of the biology department at Franklin 
K. Lane High School, reproduced car- 
toons and advertisements obtained 
from the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany and affiliated companies illus- 
trating insurable risks. The second film 
was prepared by Dr. Gramet and the 
writer to illustrate six general types of 
retail organization. It was intended to 
show the wide variety of local business 
organizations of each type, to stimulate 
thought on the problem of retail or- 
ganizations, and to aid pupils to recog- 
nize types of retail organizations in the 
neighborhood. A _ series of questions 
was prepared to accompany the lesson. 
The apperceptive basis of the lesson 
was the distinction between wholesale 
and ;etail organization discussed in 
earlier lessons. In the preceding assign- 
ment, the pupils prepared a list of 
local retail concerns. The students also 
submitted newspaper advertisements of 
retail firms. A preliminary discussion 
of the preceding assignment sets the 
tone for the picture to follow. 

The plan of the picture was to show 
photographs of several firms of each 
type for recognition, discussion and 
contrast. Cumulative summaries were 
provided by street scenes showing sev- 
eral stores of different types, for iden- 
tification. As a final summary of retail 
business organization, a chart was 
shown to ask for six different types of 
retail concerns selling shoes. The guide 
to the film recommended that the pupils 
and teacher suggest other products that 
may be used for drill. The last picture 
on the film left the pupils with a 
thought-provoking question for discus- 
sion on the different types of retail or- 
ganization. As homework, the pupils 
continued the preceding assignment. 
They were to arrange the advertise- 
ments and list of stores in a classifica- 
tion showing which type of retail or- 
ganization was represented by each 
concern. 
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The concluding lesson in the series 
was a motion picture lesson prepared 
and photographed by Mr. Kimmel. His 
topic was locating and reaching places 
of interest in New York City. The 
cast in the picture was composed en- 
tirely of faculty members and students 
of the Franklin K. Lane High School. 
The guide to accompany the film offered 
motivating questions to precede the 
showing of the picture. A sheet of in- 
structions is given to the students to 
be read during the preliminary arrange- 
ment of apparatus. As a homework as- 
signment, the pupils are asked to indi- 
cate by means of a map, how they 
would travel from home to any of the 
places of interest shown in the picture. 
A graded assignment challenges the 
better students to write a dramatization 
describing scenes and incidents in the 
picture. The film itself introduces its 
aim by means of an out-of-town caller 
who asks his business host to show him 
the sights of the city. Maps and dia- 
grams throughout the film trace the 
course of travel by bus and subways. 
The two sightseers are shown visiting 
Rockefeller Center, the zoo at Central 
Park, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Forty-Second Street Library, City 
Hall, the Woolworth Building, Munici- 
pal Building, Wall Street, the Aquarium, 
and the Statue of Liberty. The closing 
scene showed the Manhattan skyline 
from the ferry. 

Maps of the transportation lines ob- 
tained from the surface and sub-surface 
transit companies, or those appearing in 
the classified telephone directory, are 
loaned to the students to assist them in 
describing the route to follow to differ- 
ent sections of the city. Mr. Kimmel’s 
film will be found suitable for use in 
civics as well as business training 
classes. 


For Your Library 


For a forceful answer to the question, 
“Why visual aids?” read—and enjoy— 
“Visualizing the Curriculum” by Ho- 
ban, Hoban, and Zisman (The Cordon 
Company, New York, 1937, $3.50). It 
will answer many questions on the 
value and variety of visual aids in teach- 
ing. In set-up, in illustration and de- 
sign, this book is unique among educa- 
tional textbooks. 


The authors begin with a discussion 
of the need for visual aids to combat 
verbalism in teaching. The types of 
visual aids available for teaching are 
discussed fully in succeeding chapters, 
with bibliographies to supplement each 
topic. The closing chapters are devoted 
to the integration of materials of 
visual instruction, the administration of 
a program of visual aids and the ar- 
chitectural consideration involved in 
planning the school building so as to 
aid the visual education program. 


_ What are the values of the school 
journey in education? How can you 
start a school museum? What are the 
values of motion pictures in education? 
What teaching methods should be used 
with films? What varieties of still pic- 
ture may be used to arrest life with the 
camera? 


These and other questions are an- 
swered for the visually-minded teacher. 
Add “Visualizing the Curriculum” to 
the list of books that must be pur- 
chased for your library of textbooks for 
visual education. 
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Peirce School Honors Founder 


Over six hundred men and women at- 
tended the recent one hundredth _birth- 
day anniversary of Dr. Thomas May 
Peirce, founder and first principal of the 
Peirce School of Business Administration, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The celebra- 
tion was arranged by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the school and consisted of a 
testimonial dinner at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel followed by dancing. Faculty 
and staff members, alumni, undergrad- 
uates and their guests were in attendance. 

Thomas May Peirce III, president of 
the Alumni Association, presided at the 
dinner. Thomas May Peirce, Jr., son of 
the founder, led the singing. John A. 
Luman, dean of the school, who had 
been confined to the hospital following 
an accident, attended the dinner and gave 
an interesting talk about the school and 
his associates. 


New Teachers at Goldey 


New members of the staff at Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware, include 
George D. Bacon, formerly with the Mt. 
Morris (Michigan) High School, who is 
instructor in accounting; Jack Schock of 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, A. B., Juniata 
College, who is instructor in "business 
mathematics and field registrar; and Paul 
W. Lukens, C. P. A., who is instructor in 
accounting in evening school. 

e 


Mr. Burlingame to Rochester 


Billings Burlingame, of Worcester, 
New rk, has accepted a position to 
teach in the Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester, New York, and will take up 
his new duties in September. He has, 
for two years, been head of the com- 


mercial department of the Cherry Valley 
High School, Cherry Valley, New York. 

Mr. Burlingame received his Bachelor 
of Science degree from Hartwick Col- 
lege, Oneonta, New York, in 1936 where 
he majored in the Business Science de- 


partment. 


New Position for Miss Canaday 


Denta Canaday, formerly a teacher in 
the Stillmore (Georgia) High School, has 
joined the teaching staff at Draughon’s 
Business College, Savannah, as head of 
the shorthand training department. Miss 
Canaday is a graduate of the Georgia 
State College for Women and has done 
special work in Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Tyler School Celebrates 


Local civic and business leaders recent- 
ly paid tribute to Tyler Commercial Col- 
lege, Tyler, Texas, and to W. M. Rob- 
erts, its president, on the occasion of the 
thirty- eighth anniversary of the founding 
of the school. Newspapers and the citi- 
zens of Tyler, Texas, cooperated in the 
celebration by setting aside “Tyler Com- 
mercial College Week.” 

The college was founded by the -\dair 
brothers, who started the school oricinal- 
ly in 1900 to train teachers. Two years 
later, H. E. Byrne and F. A. Glenn joined 
the partnership and the school continued 
as a teachers’ college with a commercial 
department added. 

W. E. Roberts, president of ‘!yler 
Commercial College, attended the school 
in 1908 and later joined the faculty. In 
1913, the school took the name of 1 vler 
Commercial College. 


Tulsa School Changes Hands 


Draughon’s Business College, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, has been purchased from Gus 
H. Tinch by L. T. Nichols, president of 
Draughon’s Business College of Okla- 
homa City. Mr. Tinch has operated the 
school since 1925. 

Mr. Nichols has been associated with 
the Draughon school system for 19 years 
and was in charge of the Tulsa school 
under Mr. Tinch from 1929 to 1933, when 
he became president of the Oklahoma 
City school. At the present time, \r. 
Nichols is  secretary-treasurer of the 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools 
Association. 


Tracy Hicks will be in charge of the 
Tulsa unit. 
& 


Beard Leaves Teaching Profession 


A. R. Beard, prominent business edu- 
cator, has left the commercial teaching 
profession to engage in business in St. 
Louis, Missouri. He is establishing a per- 
sonal service business specializing in per- 
sonnel work, business brokerage, and in- 
dustrial research. 

Mr. Beard formerly owned and man- 
aged the National Business Training 
School of Sioux City, Iowa, and for 
many years has been active in commer- 
cial teachers’ associations and conven- 
tions. Last year, he was president of the 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Becker on Mynderse Faculty 


Raymond G. Becker of Clayton, New 
York, has been appointed to the faculty 
of Mynderse Academy, Seneca Falls, 
New York. 


Mr. Becker is a graduate of Platts- 
burg State Normal School, Plattsburg, 
New York. He obtained his Bachelor’s 
degree in commercial science from Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. For the 
past seven and one-half years, he has 
been teaching in the commercial depart- 
ment of Clayton High School. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveiand 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

\llinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unitied thougnt 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NationaL Councit oF Business EpucatIon. 

The CouNCcIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNnciL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Council Makes Important Decision 


June, 1938, tests are already made, and since this Joint Com- 
mittee are most conversant with these tests and their success- 
ful administration, President Lomax has placed the respon- 
sibility for the Councit’s joint sponsorship of these tests in 


Secretary Reynolds of the NationaL Councit or BusINEss 
EpucaTION announces a majority of the delegates of the af- 
filiated associations, who comprise the voting assembly of the 
CounciL, have approved the joint sponsorship of the National 
Clerical Ability Tests by the Councit and the National Office 
Management Association, the results of the written ballot being 
30 for and 4 against the sponsorship. 

The tentative proposal for the permanent administration of 
these tests is explained in the March issue of this JouRNAL, 
pages 26-7. At the end of this proposal there is given the 
officers of the present Joint Committee. Since plans for the 
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Professor Frederick G. Nichols, as chairman of the CouNnctL’s 
Committee on National "Policies and Plans, and who is also 
general adviser of the Joint Committee. The other members 
of this committee are J. R. Jackman, Chairman, who represents 
the National Office Management Association ; Harold E. Cow- 
an, Secretary, Senior High School, Dedham, Massachusetts ; 
and Dr. Philip ‘Rulon, Technical Adviser, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Researching for Criteria for Evaluation of a Study of Business Education 


Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, NATIONAL Councit or Business Epucation, New York University, Washington Square 
East, New York, N. Y., is preparing a “Handbook for a Study of Business Education.” One important section of this hand- 
book will be devoted to the criteria which may be used in the evaluation of the results of an investigation of business educa- 
tion in a local, state or regional section of this country. Miss Reynolds gives below a list of possible criteria to which she 
will welcome the reactions of officers and delegates of associations affiliated in the Counc, as well as all other business 
teachers and administrators who are interested in a critical appraisal of representative facts about business education. The 
Councit plans to publish this “Handbook” as soon as Miss Reynolds has completed her study, which she hopes will be not 
later than next November 1, 1938. 


CRITERIA FOR USE IN CONSTRUCTION AND EVALUATION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION CURRICULA 


Yes No Comments 


1. Do you believe that education for business takes place only when business func- 
tions, attitudes, and techniques are used by pupils in real business transactions, either 


Do you believe that education for business takes place when pupils have success- 

fully met classroom requirements in business subjects independent of actual business 

Is the following principle, in the light of these two questions, correctly stated? 
The kind of thinking, or the quality of action, or both, which a person reveals 

in a business transaction, constitutes the test of any business education? ........ ER 


RESTATEMENT: 


2. Is it the responsibility of the state in providing a complete education for its 

Is the following statement a satisfactory expression of the principle implied in 

the question above? 
_ Public education must provide for every individual education for occupational ex- 


RESTATEMENT: 


3. Is it likely that our bookkeeping instruction both for occupational and for, per- 

sonal use will be most effective when we consider primarily bookkeeping as it is 

Is either of the following statements a satisfactory expression of the principle 

implied in the question above? 
The primary criterion in judging any material is its business usage. 
The truly distinctive place of business education in the total plan of American 

school education is that which has to do with the vocational obiective. We do not 


RESTATEMENT: 


4. Is an essential phase of education of every individual to take care of his own, 

Is the situation indicated above a result of general study and experience with- 

Is the following principle, in the light of these two questions, correctly stated? 
Business education has a distinct contribution to make to the general education 

of every one in enabling the individual to make wise use of his income in the pro- 

vision of food, clothing, housing, recreation, and education for himself and his family, 

and of protection against the risks of fire, death, old age, illness, accident, unemploy- 


RESTATEMENT: 


5. Should education for business either of a vocational or non-vocational kind, be 

based fundamentally on economic principles used as a means of systematizing and 

Is the following statement a satisfactory expression of the principle implied 

in the question above? 

Facilities should be provided to enable every individual to develop a sound understand- 

ing through business education of economic principles and their application in the 


RESTATEMENT: 


6. In what specific uses, if any, would shorthand be an important technique to prac- 


If you are a bookkeeping teacher, consider bookkeeping. If you are a teacher 

In the light of these questions, is the following statement a satisfactory one? 
Existing vocational business courses should not be utilized as the means of giving 


RESTATEMENT: 


Under the same consideration, is the following statement satisfactory? 
Short unit courses in such skill subjects as typewriting and shorthand should be 
organized for those who want these subjects tor personal use. Such courses should 
be available only to those who can profit by taking them, and should be given only 
at a time not too far removed from the need for the resultant skills. = ........ 


RESTATEMENT: 
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CRITERIA FOR USE IN CONSTRUCTION AND EVALUATION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION CURRICULA 


Comments 


7. Should the vocational business education curricula provide training for the kinds 
of business in the community into which the high school graduate goes? 


Should the standards of achievement in vocational business education curricula 
be the same as the standards for employment in the jobs for which these curricula 
prepare? 

In the light of these questions is the following statement a satisfactory one? 

Vocational business education courses in high school should be so planned and 
administered as to enable the graduates of such courses to meet the employment de- 
mands of the community to be served—both in the type of position trained for and 
in the quality of the preparation achieved by the high school student. 


RESTATEMENT: 


8 Do you regard the expressions business, office work, selling, clerical work, store 
work, as fields of service? 
Do these fields need to be further analyzed to determine what specific informa- 


tions are needed, what duties must be performed in the specific occupations within 
these fields? 


In the light of this point of view, is pond following a satisfactory statement? It 
is not enough to prepare for business nor for office work, for store work, for selling, 
or for clerical work. These are fields of service, not specific occupations for which 
preparations can be given. They must be broken down into their component parts 
so that the technical exills may be made the basis of suitable instruction, study, and 
practice. 


RESTATEMENT: 


9. Does proficiency in occupational skills equip the high school graduate with ability 
to adjust himself successfully to all the conditions of employment, to know how to 
get along with employers and fellow workers? 


In the light of the above question is the following statement a satisfactory one? 
Vocational business education must include specific attention to the development ot 
job intelligence. 


RESTATEMENT: 


10. Should the schools enable students to develop a basis of judgment on such mat- 
ters as inflation, the corporate profits tax, the eflect on American labor of a boycott 
of Japanese goods? 

In the light of the above question is the following statement a satisfactory one? 
Business education should strive to develop a better understanding of the foundations 
of our economic order as specifically applied. 


RESTATEMENT: 


11, Does proficiency in occupational skills provide pupils with an understanding of 
broad principles of business which are basic in all fields of business? 


Is the following principle, in the light of this question, adequately stated? 
Business education curricula through appropriate courses should seek to de- 


velop in students an understanding of basic principles of business common to all 
types of business occupation. 


RESTATEMENT: 


12. Should schools enable students to develop an understanding of such things as 
the responsibility of employers to labor and of labor to employers, old age, unem- 
ployment, and disability insurance, child labor, etc.? 

In the light of this question, is the following principle correctly stated? 


Business education should develop in students a better understanding of the 
foundations of our economic order. 


RESTATEMENT: 


13. Do you believe that all persons are equally well adapted to succeed in business 
occupations and to profit by studying business subjects? 

Which of the following statements is a_ satisfactory expression of the principle 
implied in the question above? Pupils of less than average ability can be served 
best by: The subjects preparing for specific vocational business positions which re- 
quire personal skill. 


The subjects dealing with the general business and consumer information and 
skills of a broader basis than personal skill. 


RESTATEMENT: 


14. Should there be a clear recognition of the fact that those who are accepted for 
advanced vocational business training, after a try-out of one year in a course open 
to all students, or by some other selective process, must possess certain aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities, and that those who are not potentially trainable for and place- 
able in commercial jobs should be denied entrance into these courses for a second year 
of training under specifically vocational-training programs of study? 


Satisfactory vocational business education must be based upon a program of 
guidance which includes selection, placement, and follow-up of all persons who take 
this type of training. 


RESTATEMENT: 
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CRITERIA FOR USE IN CONSTRUCTION AND EVALUATION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION CURRICULA 


Yes No Comments 


15. If the largest number of graduates of business curricula in the high school of 
a given community are employed in retail selling jobs, do you regard shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping, as adequate preparation for these jobs? 

If the requirements of employment of stenographers in a given community are 
ability to take dictation at 100 WPM, transcribe at 35 WPM, and type (not tran- 
scribe) at 50 WPM, should the graduation standards of the school parallel these em- 
ployment standards? 

In the light of the statements above, is the following principle correctly stated? 
The business curriculum should be developed in the light of the business needs of the 
community not necessarily of the community alone in which the pupil lives, but also 
of the one in which he is likely to be later employed. 


RESTATEMENT: 


16. Should the construction of the business education curriculum be the province 
of school alone? 

Should the business education curriculum be constructed by the school it atl 
with the business workers of the community? 

In the light of the statements above, is the following principle correctly stated? 
The business curriculum can best be adjusted to meet the business needs of the com- 
munity through the enlightened cooperation of the business workers and the edu- 
cational workers of that community. 


RESTATEMENT: 


17. Should the business curriculum in_ the high school continue to prepare large 
numbers of persons for stenographic positions when relatively few such positions are 
available in the employment community? 

Consider this statement, also, in terms of bookkeeping, clerical practice, machine 
operation. 

Is the following statement a_ satisfactory expression of the principle implied 
above? Some effort should be made to adjust the number of persons electing voca- 
tional business courses to the employment requirements of the community—keeping 
in mind the geographical extent of the employment community. 


RESTATEMENT: 


18. The types of vocational business education needed in this community in order 
of importance are: 
_a. Agricultural, including farm bookkeeping, marketing, budgeting, investment, 
family and farm purchasing. 
b. Personal use business education, including budgeting, investment, insurance, 
understanding of money, taxation, personal financing. 
Stenographic. 
Clerical—“‘general office work.” 
Bookkeeping. 
Machine operation—calculating, posting, duplicating, dictation machines ........ 


g. Filing. 
h. Retail selling. 
i. Operation of small shops, filling stations, etc. 


RESTATEMENT: 


19. If changing occupations make it necessary for employed high school graduates 
to master additional skills for which they did not prepare in high school, such as, 
for example, operating a key-punch machine, should it be possible for the graduate 
to return to the high school and take a short unit course to qualify for such employ- 
ment? 

Consider a graduate working as stock boy in a retail selling business given an 
opportunity to sell shoes. Should the high school afford him an opportunity to be- 
come proficient in this area of selling? 

Consider a stenographer who wishes to qualify for some highly technical position 
as that of court reporter or legal stenographer. Should the high school afford her 
an opportunity to qualify for this kind of work? 

In_ the light of these questions, is the following statement a satisfactory one? 
Short intensive courses should be given by the public high school to enable those 
not in the full-time day high school to improve business skill already possessed and 
to learn new ones. 


RESTATEMENT: 


20. Should the graduates of the business curricula be able to enjoy music, art, 
theater, literature, sports, dancing? 

In the light of the above question is the following statement a satisfactory one? 
The business education curriculum should be so constructed as to assist in the de- 
velopment of the whole personality of the student. 


RESTATEMENT: 


21. Vocational business education should be given principally on the (check) junior 
high school senior high schoo junior college senior college level. 
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Hunting Sherrill is a new teacher of 
commercial subjects in the Saratoga 
Springs, New York, High School. 

e 


Margaret Knox of Wilmington, A. B., 
University of Delaware, has accepted a 
commercial teaching position in the Wil- 
liam Penn High School, New Castle, 
Delaware. 

John E. Malone has joined the com- 
mercial department faculty of the Sharps- 
ville High School, Sharpsville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ruth Rucker, who formerly was in 
charge of commercial education in the 
Hannibal Lagrange Junior College, Han- 
nilal, Missouri, is now an instructor in 
cormmercial education in the State 
Teachers College at Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia. She holds the B.S. and the A.M. 


degrees from Missouri University. 


Clarence E. Schwager of Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, is a new commercial teacher 
in the Greenwich, Connecticut, High 
School. 

Rosalie Leto of Kennett Square, Penn- 
sylvania, B. S., Drexel Institute, is a 
teacher in the Chincoteague (Virginia) 
High School this year. 


Harry A. Smith has accepted a com- 
mercial teaching position in the Palmyra 
(Pennsylvania) Junior High School. 

e 


Arthur M. Cardinal of New York City 
has recently been engaged as instructor of 
Business and Commercial Science in Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, New 
York. 

e 

Fred E. Lindley, who last taught in the 
Valier Community High School, Valier, 
Illinois, has accepted a position with the 
American Loan and Finance Company, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. His present duties 
are chiefly bookkeeping and credit investi- 
gation. 

° 


Dorothy H. Sirles of Lubec, Maine, is a 
new commercial teacher in the Livermore 
Falls, Maine, High School. 


Faye Cushing and Eunice Church are 
two new commercial teachers in the Ven- 
ice, Illinois, High School. 


Myrtle E. Kling, former commercial 
teacher in Ohiowa, Nebraska, has been 
made principal and commercial teacher in 
the Mead (Nebraska) Consolidated 
Schools. 


Thomas J. McGann of Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been engaged to teach ac- 
counting in Boston College, Newton, Mas- 
sachusétts.’ 

C. R. Hill of Conestoga, Pennsylvania, 
has recently accepted a position with Bay 
Path Institute, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
— he will have charge of the penman- 
ship. 
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Alden O. Holsinger, formerly assistant 
secretary and director of athletics at 
Goldey College, Wilmington, has resigned 
his position to accept an executive posi- 
tion in the Sales Department of the Bond- 
Penn Tube Company, Wilmington. 


Pauline Patterson, for several years 
with the Madison, North Carolina, High 
School, is now teaching in the Hugh Mor- 
son High School, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Maude L. Adams, formerly of the fac- 
ulty of East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, North Carolina, recently be- 
gan her work in the secretarial science de- 
partment of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 
Her title is assistant professor. 


Lilah Draxten of Minneapolis has 
recently accepted a position with the Gil- 
man, Wisconsin, High School. 


Elsie Forman of Bloomingburg, Ohio, is 
a new commercial teacher in Snead Junior 
College, Boaz, Alabama. 
e 


Mrs. Kathryn F. Johnson of Butte, 
Montana, is a new shorthand teacher in 
the Billings, Montana, Business College. 

e 


Edward I. Martin of Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, is now a commercial teacher in 
the Springfield, Vermont, High School. 

e 


Carrie M. Hansen, head of the commer- 
cial department of Madison (South Da- 
kota) High School for a number of years 
is teaching typewriting and arithmetic in 
East High School, Waterloo, iowa. She 
received her M.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and has done 
graduate study at the University of Chi- 
cago, University of Minnesota, and the 
University of Washington. 


Helen Wardzala of Easthampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, a recent graduate of the Salem, 
Massachusetts, State Teachers College, is 
now teaching in the Derby, Vermont, 
High School. 

Celesta Scott, commercial teacher of 
Neligh, Nebraska, has accepted a position 
as secretary of the School of Merchan- 
dising, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. She is attend- 
ing evening classes to complete the re- 
quirements for her Master’s degree. 

° 


Elizabeth Vreeland of Lincoln City, 
Delaware, A.B., University of Delaware, 
is a new commercial teacher in the East- 
ville (Virginia) High School. 

* 


G. H. Highfill of Springfield, Missouri, 
is a new commercial teacher in the Clif- 
ton, Arizona, High School. 


Louise Locks is now teaching in the 
commercial department of the Rimers- 
burg-Madison Jt. (Pennsylvania) High 
School. 


Darrell L. Reedy, formerly with the 
Powell, Wyoming, High School, is now 
teaching in the High School at Rock 
Springs, Wyoming. 

e 

Ruth Hitchens of Milford, Delaware, 
A.B., University of Delaware, is teaching 
in Pocomoke City (Maryland) High 
School. 

e 

C. C. Callarman, formerly an instructor 
in the commercial department of Ponca 
City (Oklahoma) High School, is now 
head of that department. Mr. Callarman 
is a graduate of Central State Teachers 
College, Edmond, 


Margaret Lienemann of Denver, Colo- 
rado, has recently accepted a position in 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, to teach shorthand and typing. 


Dorothy Grau has recently been ap- 
pointed to teach commercial work in the 
High School at Beardstown, Illinois. 

e 


Ailene Doody of Peabody, Massa- 
chusetts, is a new commercial teacher in 
the High School at West Newbury, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Shirley Moes of Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, is teaching typing at the State 
Normal and Industrial School, Ellendale, 
North Dakota. 


George A. Putney of East Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, is a new commercial teach- 
er in the Hopkinton, Massachusetts, High 


School. 
e 


Russell S. Wallace, for a number of 
years with Bryant & Stratton School, Bos- 
ton, is now teaching in the Arlington, 
Massachusetts, High School. 

e 


William S. Richards is a new teacher 
of typewriting at Troup Junior High 
School, New Haven, Connecticut. 


La Veda Rodenburg, tor several years 
a commercial teacher in the Springfield, 
Illinois, High School, is now with 
Katharine Gibbs School, New York City. 


Joyce A. Tripp, formerly a commer- 
cial teacher in the High School at Key- 
port, New Jersey, has been appointed to 
a position in the Winchester, New 
Hampshire, High School. 

e 


L. Lautenbach, recently with the Stil- 
well, Oklahoma, High School, is now 
teaching in the National Business Train- 
ing School, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Hazel Pomeroy is teaching business 
subjects in the Berlin High School, Ken- 
sington, Connecticut. 


Marie Burnette of La Harpe, Kansas, 
is a new commercial teacher in the 
Lawrence, Kansas, High School. 
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Recent 


SUMMER 


SCHOOL 


CONTACTS 


Teachers who would grow always keep in mind con- 
tacts, the next position, or advancement and its re- 
quirements. 


June 27 to August 5 


Armstrong College Summer Session bids for 
your attention to opportunities for commercial 
teacher certification in California Secondary 
Schools and Junior Colleges—and to its fa- 
cilities for placement. 


Vacation in California. Write for the 


Summer Session bulletin, 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


Berkeley, California 


STUDY AND VACATION 
IN 
COLORFUL COLORADO 


THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


® Courses leading to the Bachelor of Science and Master of 
Science Degree 
© Graduate and under-graduate courses in any field of commerce 
© The Business Education Conference, July 22 and 23 
® Visiting instructors of national reputation 
© Planned recreational and industrial trips 
Two terms: June 20—July 22; July 25—August 26 
For additional information, address 
Cecil Puckett, Director of Summer School 


School of Commerce, University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR 

COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce will this summer offer special service 
through two terms, one beginning June 6 and ending July 9; the other beginning 
July 11, and ending August 13. 


Twelve semester hours of credit. The usual high type of professional training 
that this institution has given to Commercial Teachers and Accountants will 
be given the coming summer, with new features and improvements. A student 
may begin a course, or take solid classroom work for which he will get college 
credit, or take professional training, or review, or improve his certification 
—— or improve his chances for getting a position, or a better one than 

s. 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin 


BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 


INC. 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour’s ride from Mammoth Cave National Park 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 — August 13, 1938 


Two essential types of business education 
must be offered in secondary schools. Some 
young people want vocational preparation. All 
young people, regardless of vocational aims, 
should be interested in consumer business edu- 
cation. The former type of training is in need 
of much improvement as the results of recent 
clerical ability testing show. The latter is in a 
formative stage and needs much clarification. 

Courses in these two fields will be offered at 
Harvard this coming summer. Other related 
courses and several very important conferences 
will be of special interest to business educators. 


For information write Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 6 and 13. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1938 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 27 to August 5 
Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 


Business Administration 
Courses in Education, Business and Secretarial Studies 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Philadelphia 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 13, 1938 


Courses include: Commercial Education in Secondary Schools, The 
High School Commercial Curriculum, Problems_in Commercial Edu- 
cation, Seminar in Commercial Education; Methods Courses in 
Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, Social-Business Sub- 
jects, Business Mathematics, Stenographic Office Practice, Business 
Organization; Demonstration Class in Typewriting; Vocational 
Guidance; Subject Matter Courses in Bookkeeping, Economics, 


Salesmanship, Business Administration, Shorthand, and Typewriting. 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 12, 1938 
The ultimate in method courses in secretarial and 
accounting subjects as well as developing skill in 
shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 
THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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SUMMER 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Summer Session 
July 5—August 12 


Courses in Business Education will include: Methods 
of Instruction in Social Business Subjects, Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping, Curriculum Making in Com- 
mercial Education. Courses are offered in eighteen 
other departments. 

Cost—moderate 


Enjoy Maine’s Summer Climate 


Study in Vocationland 


For information or Bulletin write to 
Dr. Roy M. Peterson, Director, Orono, Maine 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1938 Intersession and Summer Session 

The following courses are offered in the six-week summer session program, 
beginning Tuesday, July 5: 

Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Foundations of Business Education, Cur- 
riculum Construction in Business Education, Principles and Problems of Office 
Practice, Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business, Methods of Teaching 
Elementary Bookkeeping, Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeeping, Demon- 
stration and Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Methods of Teaching Ad- 
vanced Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Demonstration and Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting, Teaching the Social-Business Subjects, Research Studies 
in Business Education, Seminar in Business Education, and Supervision of 
Business Education. The teaching staff includes Professors Agnew, Cheek, Ely, 
Harrison, Jacobs, Lomax, and Reynolds. 


The following courses are offered in the four-week Intersession program, 
beginning Monday, June 6: 

Foundations of Business Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Edu- 
cation, and Business Life of New York City. Professors Reynolds and Tonne 
will conduct these courses. 


All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate and 
Qraduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance with the require- 
ments for these degrees. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in commerce subject- 
matter, and in the general fields of secondary education, teachers college and 
normal school education, and college education. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 


Intersession, June 6 Summer Session, July 5 


For copy of Bulletin or other information, write 
PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 


New York University, Washington Square East, 
New York, N. Y. 


Teacher’s Institute 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy; July 5-29. 


This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 


Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be glady sent on request. 


THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Philadelphia 


Professional courses for commercial teachers, 
including graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Education, Commercial Education, Eco- 
nomics, Finance, History, Geography, Govern- 
ment, Accounting; also courses in Salesman- 
ship and Retailing by Dr. H. H. Maynard. 


June 27 to Aug. 9 For Bulletin address W. L. Einolf, Bennett Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1938 Summer Session 


Courses in Commercial Education for six weeks, July 6-August 12: Advanced 
Typewriting; Content and Methods for Transcription; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Consumer Business Educa- 
tion; Content and Methods of Teaching Commercial Arithmetic; Methods and 
Materials of Teaching Bookkeeping; Curriculum Making for Commercial Courses; 
Application of Research Findings to Business Education Practices. Also courses 
in related fields of liberal arts, business, and education. Two weeks sessions 
precede and follow the regular session. 


For bulletins and information, address the Director. 


RIDER COLLEGE 
1938 SUMMER SCHOOL 


8 weeks: Tuesday, June 21 to Friday, August 19 


The 1938 Summer Session makes available to teachers and regular students 
the standard courses in Education and Commerce, leading to various degrees. 
Special Normal Course in Stenotypy. Modern methods in both graduate and 
undergraduate work. Expenses reasonable. Small classes. Independent study 
under guidance. Numerous recreational opportunities. Regular faculty of 
competent and experienced teachers, assisted by several visiting professors. 
Courses in Commercial Education, Business Administration, Accounting, Eco- 
nomics, Finance, Commerce, Journalism and related fields. Special Courses 
in Visual Education. 

Send for S School Bulleti Address Director Summer Session, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 


If You Are A Director of a summer school you 
can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION for your contact with teachers who will study 
business teacher training subjects this year. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN THE MAY AND JUNE NUMBERS 


SUMMER IN CALIFORNIA 


Fit yourself for advancement by attending WOODBURY Summer Session. Take 
training under teachers who have won highest laurels of any faculty in America. 
All commercial subjects, including Functional Shorthand by Eleanor Skimin, 
national authority; also Commercial Art, Costume Design and Interior Decora- 
tion. Delightful summer climate. Classes in magnificent new building. 


Six Weeks—July 5 to August 12 
Send for Special Summer School Bulletin 


WOODBURY COLLEGE 


1028 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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E. C. T. A. Convention 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the 41st Annual Con- 
vention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, to be held in Phila- 
delphia, April 13 to 16, inclusive. The 
program for the convention appeared in 
the March issue of this magazine. 

It has been predicted that there will 
be a record attendance this year. This 
prediction is based upon the exceptional 
program which has been developed and 
the added fact that Philadelphia has al- 
ways proved to be a very popular gather- 
ing place for members of this association. 

A report of the convention will appear 
in the next issue of this publication. 


Kentucky 


Final arrangements are being made for 
the April 15th meeting of the Commer- 
cial Section of the Kentucky Educational 
Association, in Louisville, as this issue 
goes to press. 

C. C. Dawson, of Berea College, is to 
preside over the meeting, at which A. J. 
Lawrence, Certified Public Accountant, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Chief <Ac- 
countant for the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Kentucky, will speak on “A More 
Satisfactory Training Program in High 
School Commercial Departments,” and B. 
Frank Kyker, Research Specialist in 
Commercial Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will discuss “The Place and 
Function of Education in the Distribu- 
tive Occupations.” 


New York City and Vicinity 


The Spring Convention of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity will be held in 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
Saturday morning, April 30. The gen- 
eral theme of the convention will be “The 
Problem of Individual Differences in 
Commercial Education” and _ this general 
theme will be considered by the various 
sections from their particular point of 
view. 

Following the section meetings Dr. 
Herbert A. Tonne, president of the As- 
sociation, will preside over the usual 
luncheon meeting, at which Dr. William 
E. Grady, Associate Superintendent of the 
New York City Public Schools, will de- 
liver an address on “The Place of Com- 
mercial Education in Full Time Voca- 
tional Schools.” 

_ General arrangements for the conven- 
tion_are in charge of Irving Raskin, 
Girls Commercial High School, Brooklyn. 

The officers of the Association, in ad- 
dition to Dr. Tonne, are: vice- -presidents, 
Mrs. Etta M. Fowler. Haaren High 
School, and Lawrence Estey, Merchants 
and Bankers School; secretary, Mrs. 
Agnes A. Jackson, George Washington 
High School; treasurer, Henry Smith- 
line, Grover Cleveland High School; edi- 
tor, Dr. Jacob S. Orleans, associate pro- 
fessor of education, City College; execu- 
tive committee members, Gertrude Simp- 
son, New Utrecht High School and Con- 
= 3. J. Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden High 
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Goodfellow to Direct NEA 
Department Convention 

Lola Maclean, president of the NEA 
Department of Business Education, has 
announced the appointment of Raymond 
C. Goodfellow as Executive Director of 
the annual convention of the Department, 
to be held in New York June 27-28. 
The NEA will be in session June 26-30. 

The program of the Department of 
Business Education will be of national 
importance in the promotion of business 
education. The speakers will include state 


Mr. Goodfellow 
superintendents, directors of business edu- 
cation, classroom specialists in the field 
of business education, and national lead- 
ers in business and industry. 

Mr. Goodfellow is Director of Busi- 
ness Education for the City of Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Ohio 
The tenth annual convention of the 
Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
held on April 2 at the Neil House in 
Columbus, was attended by 450 association 
members. A membership of 476 was re- 
ported at the meeting. This is the largest 
membership and convention attendance in 
the history of the Association. 
N. Dietrich, State Director of Edu- 
cation in Ohio, addressed the general 
session in the morning. His topic was 


Mr. Muse 


“The Work of the State Department 
Within the Commercial Field.” Following 
a luncheon at the noon hour, the depart- 
mental meetings dealing with curriculum 
problems in business education were held. 

New officers elected for the year 1938- 
1939 are as follows: president, Paul F. 
Muse, Mt. Vernon; vice-president, E. F. 
Stedman, Nelsonville; secretary-treas- 
urer, M. C. Parent, Lancaster. 


Central Association 


The officers of the Central Commercial 
Teachers Association have announced a 
splendid program for the Thirty-third 
Annual Convention, to be held in Sioux 
City, Iowa, on May 5, 6 and 

The first day of the convention is to be 
Managers’ Day. E. B. Lyons, Bayless 
Business College, Dubuque, Iowa, will 
act as chairman of the program for that 
day. Following a discussion of various 
topics in the morning session and a |unch- 
eon for school managers, Manford 
Haskell, Institute of Modern Business, 
Chicago, will address this group. 

Mrs. Dorothy Hamilton, Hamilton 
School of Commerce, Mason City, !owa, 
will preside over the morning session on 
May 6 and Jay R. Johnson, West Side 
High School, Waterloo, Iowa, will act as 
toastmaster at the luncheon meeting on 
the same day. Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. 
Johnson are joint presidents of the As- 
sociation. The main address on_ the 
morning program will be delivered by 
Dr. I. D. Weeks, president of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermilion. 

The afternoon of May 6 will be de- 
voted to section meetings and a general 
session, at which Elizabeth Gregg \ac- 
Gibbon, New York City, author of 
“Manners in Business,” will speak. In 
the evening Mrs. Hamilton will act as 
toastmaster at the banquet. The banquet 
speaker will be Count Oskar Sederholm, 
world traveler and lecturer of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

Mr. Johnson will preside at the meet- 
ing on Saturday morning, May 7. Officers 
for the coming year will be elected at 
this meeting. 

In addition to Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. 
Johnson, the present officers are: vice- 
president, John Mosher, Minneapolis 
Business College, Minneapolis ; secretary, 
Irene Kessler, Gates College, Waterloo; 
and treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Davenport, 
Capitol City Commercial College, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Delaware 


The Delaware Commercial 
Association held 


Teachers’ 
its spring meeting in 
Smyrna on March 5, at the John Bassett 


Moore High School, with Hildred A. 
Dickerson of the Wilmington High 
School presiding. Greetings were ex- 
tended by Dr. H. V. Holloway, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 

John Shilling, Assistant State Su- 
perintendent. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was the main 
speaker at the morning session. Stella 
Willins, speed typist, gave a typewriting 
demonstration at this meeting, following 
which William E. Haines, Wilmington 
High School, led a panel ‘discussion on 
“Real Business Education.” C. A, Ful- 
mer, principal of Wilmington High 
School discussed “Social Economic Prob- 
lems.” 

The address at the luncheon was given 
by Dr. Joseph W. Seay of Rider College. 
His subject was “Dollars in Cheerful- 
ness. 
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California Conference 


The Fifth Annual State Conference on 
Business Education was held in Fresno, 
California, on April 9. 

This conference was sponsored jointly 
by the California State Department of 
Education under the leadership of Dr. 
Ira W. Kibby, Director of the State Bu- 
reau of Business Education, and by the 
Federated Business Teachers Associations 
of California. The president of the lat- 
ter organization is Margaret Todd, Head 
of the Commerce Department of Fresno 
Technical High School and Junior Col- 
lege. The Central California Business 
Education Association under Milburn 
Wright as president, made local arrange- 
ments and served as _ host. 


The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 


The Red 


STAUTZENBERGAER 
SHORTHAND 
very, very easy kind 


Can be learned by Correspondence 
Write for Descriptive Folder 
The White 
LITE LINE SHORTHAND 


10 Lessons—i04 Principles—70 pages. .$1.00 
60 word—10 weeks Days—20 Weeks Night 


The Blue 
PITMAN SHORTHAND in 12 LESSONS 
60 word—i2 ie Day—24 weeks Night 


Start all beginners in the RED 
Finish all others with the WHITE AND BLUE 


30% Discount to teachers and schools 


W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 


317 Huron Street Toledo, Ohio 


Ralph Bauer, Washington High School, 
Los Angeles, acted as chairman of the 
morning session. Speakers at this meet- 
ing were Dr. Kibby, Dr. W. R. Odell 
and J. N. Given. Dr. Walter F. Dexter 
addressed the luncheon meeting. The 
speakers on the afternoon program were 
James A. Callaghan, Dr. Robert A. 
Brady and Dick Carlson. 

e 


Denver Conference 


The Fourth Annual University of 
Denver Business Education Conference, 
sponsored by the School of Commerce 
under the direction of Professor Cecil 
Puckett, will be held Friday and Satur- 
day, July 22 and 23. The general theme 
of the 1938 Conference will be “Integra- 
tion in Business Education.” 

The Friday morning session will be 
given over to discussions on “Integrating 
Business Training Institutions.” Follow- 
ing a luncheon meeting, “Integrating 
Business Subjects” will be discussed by 
well-known teachers. The speakers on 
the Saturday morning program will deal 
with various phases of * ‘Integrating Busi- 
ness Training with Business.” 

A picnic supper on Genessee Moun- 
tain on Saturday afternoon and evening 
will close the Conference. 

° 


Dates for Pennsylvania 
Conference Changed 


In the March issue of this magazine it 
was announced that the Second Annual 
Commercial Conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania Business Educators’ Association 
would be held in the John Piersol Mc- 
Caskey High School, Lancaster, on May 
20 and 21. The dates for this conference 
have been changed to May 13 and 14. 


Vermont Conference 


At the March 19 Conference of the 
Vermont Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Lawrence Van Horn, Dover High 
School, Dover, New Jersey, discussed 
“The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 
Business Subjects” and Mrs. Madeline S. 
Strony, Newark School for Secretaries, 
Newark, New Jersey, spoke on “Pro- 
cedures for Developing Vocational Com- 
petency in Shorthand Pupils.” Catherine 
F. Nulty presided at the meeting. 

A discussion period was devoted to 
classroom problems. The following Ver- 
mont teachers led the discussion: Mar- 
garet A. Levarn, Montpelier High School, 
Montpelier ; Ellen Pearl, Enosburg Falls 
High School, Enosburg Falls; and Robert 
Sartwell, Proctor High School, Proctor. 


do you 
Know This Man’s Attainments? 


He was graduated from four colleges 
and holds a B.C.S. degree. Is experi- 
enced in writing and publishing com- 
mercial textbooks (editing, printing, 
selling); in teaching, directing and or- 
ganizing departments of business educa- 
tion in private, public and state 
schools; and in all branches of pro- 
fessional penmanship, including meth- 
ods, supervision, and writing of manu- 
seript, as well as cursive material. 
Although now employed, desires a 
position as city or state director, or 
instructor in the fields of Commer- 
cial or Adult Education. 


If interested, rite to 

EDUCATIONAL EXECUTIVE 

c/o The Journal of Business Education 
512 Brooks Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


If seeking services of apprentices, do not reply 


rating. 


To Round Out 
The ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING PROGRAM 


l. Review through Problems; Practice through Projects 
2. Thorough and Comprehensive Objective Testing Program 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein & Smithline 


Two booklets to accompany. 


Review Problems and Laboratory Projects: 
with the text at no extra cost. 


Examination Copies of the Complete Program Sent Upon Request. 


This booklet of 91 pages is furnished 
It contains 3 projects and 6 problems. Herein is pro- 
vided for the instructor a systematic way for review which unifies and coordinates. 


Objective Tests: The need of periodic testing of student learning is fully recognized 
in the testing program of OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS. Ai series of 
objective tests—completion, matching, recognition, multiple choice, true-false—ac- 
company the text and are printed in a separate booklet in a form convenient for 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 
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QUOTES 


. . - from an article by 
MARGUERITE B. CARPENTER, 
Bow inc GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, 
which appeared recently in the 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


“, .. it is our responsibility to develop 
in the student occupational competency 
for the initial job, plus a background 
... Which will lead to promotion when 
the opportunity occurs.” 


@ VITAL FIRST JOB BACKGROUND 


Successful schools, everywhere, are applying the 
practical and economical plan of supplying vital 
office background in filing and visible stock-, sales-, 
ledger-, and personnel-record keeping with Rem- 
ington Rand compact “systems sets.” 


Complete in every detail, and keyed for ease in 
coaching and correction by the teacher, these com- 
pact systems firmly inculcate every necessary prin- 
ciple of filing and visible record keeping in students’ 
minds—by actual practice with actual problems! 
Every secretary, clerk, and stenographer needs to 
know these fundamentals for “competency” and 
success in the “initial job.” 


Simply taught and easily un- 
derstood, this “systems” knowl- 
edge has proven invaluable to 
thousands of business begin- 
ners. You owe it to your sc 
and students to investigate. 
Mail the coupon today! 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer 
AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF FILING, JBE-40 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send, without obligation, full details on your 
compact filing and visible record keeping systems. Also, 
tell me how I may receive, free, your course in filing. 


CITY AND STATE 
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Ready for State and Local School 
Administrators and Teachers of 
Business Education 


12 PAGE BULLETIN 


Vocational Training for the Distributive 
Occupations Under the George-Deen Act, 
by Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard University. 


Per single copy 

For 10 up to 24 copies, inclusive 8c each 
For 25 up to 49 copies, inclusive 7c each 
For 50 up to 99 copies, inclusive 6c each 
100 copies or more 


A SINGLE COPY OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING REPRINTS 
MAY BE HAD FREE 


Current Problems in Business Education, by Paul S. Lomax. 
A Sound Philosophy of Business Education (Service Bulletin No. 6, 


reprinted from THE Business Epucation Wortp), by Paul S. 
Lomax and Frederick G. Nichols 


A Symposium on Socio-Business Education (Reprinted from ‘Tur 
Batance SHEET as its Monograph 31), edited by L. A. Rice 


Commsrte Occupational Information in the High School, by A. 0. 
olvin. 


A Bibliography in Methods of Teaching Shorthand, by Frances }. 
Botsford. 


Europe Challenges the American Teacher, by Lee Galloway 
Duties of a City Supervisor of Business Education, by L. A. Rice 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
The Journal of Business Education 
512 BROOKS BUILDING WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


“Timely and Inspiring” 


This comment from a teacher expresses the typical 
reaction of teachers everywhere who have adopted 


TODAY’S ECONOMICS 
By Harold S. Sloan 


Here is a text with a really new approach. It brings 
economics vividly into the everyday life of the high- 
school student. It inspires live interest in a subject 
whose importance grows day by day. Send for fur- 
ther information. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


NEW TEXTS 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
SWAYZEE & HICKS: An Introduction to Business 


A dynamic survey of the whole field of business—how it is 
organized and how it operates. 690 pp., $3.75 


LONG, TILLETT & WOODBRIDGE: Spelling and Vocabulary 
for the Secretary 


A new teachable speller with many original features. 
178 pp., $1.00 


JOHNSON: Principles of Accounting 
A stardard first-year accounting text which combines the best 
advantages of the orthodox “balance sheet” approach with the 
case method. It covers the single proprietorship, partnership, 
and manufacturing corporation. 690 pp., $4.00 
Excellent practice sets, and work materials may be purchased with text. 
Write for full information on these and other business books. 


FARRAR & RINEHART, INC. 


232 Madison Avenue New York City 
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Southern Association 
Publishes Directory 

The Southern Business Education As- 
sociation has issued a printed directory 
oi the Association, containing the names 
o: the officers, executive board and 
membership committee and a list of all 
members. The Directory was prepared 
by Clyde W. Humphrey of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
secretary of the Association, who will 
se = a copy free to anyone who requests 


oh the first page of the booklet, Ger- 
trude G, De Armond, president of the 
Association, makes the following state- 
ment: 

“The Association is indebted to its Secretary 
Clyde W. Humphrey, for his services in the 
preparation of this Directory, It is hoped that 
he may feel partially rewarded through the satis- 
faction of having presented in printed form this 
egg oy description of the Association to which 
he has so faithfully and effectively given of his 
time, thought, and energy during the past five 


ye ars.” 


Milligan Receives 
State Appointment 


Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, Michigan Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, recently 
announced that Jack Milligan has been 
appointed Assistant State Supervisor in 
charge of Distributive Education for the 
State. 

Mr. Milligan received his A.B. degree 
in Accounting and Business Administra- 
tion from Wayne University, and_ his 
M.A. degree in Economics and Business 
Administration from the University of 
Michigan. He also has his vocational 
certificate for distributive occupations. 
He has had ten years teaching experi- 
ence in Detroit schools and seven years 
experience in sales, advertising and of- 
fice work. 


Rider Alumni 
Plan Athletic Field 


The Alumni Association of Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey, at a recent 
meeting voted to undertake the respon- 
sibility of providing an athletic field and 
a athletic facilities for the col- 
ege. 

The four-year courses, leading to 
Bachelor of Science degree, have proven 
popular, and many students will be 
available for three years of varsity com- 
petition. It is planned to have teams in 
all major sports for which adequate 
facilities are needed for practice and for 
games. 


e 
Sherman Advanced 


Stanley Sherman, for three years head 
of the commercial department of Milford 
High School, Milford, New York, has 
been appointed supervising principal at 
Milford. Mr. Sherman received 
Bachelor of Science degree from Hart- 
= College, Oneonta, New York, in 


Donald Preston, a senior at Hartwick 


College, has been elected to succeed Mr. 
Sherman as commercial teacher. 
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More about Moore 
and Gamma Rho Tau 


In the March issue of this publication 
an announcement appeared about the af- 
filiation of Gamma Rho Tau with the 
NATIONAL CouNnciL OF BusiNEss Epuca- 
TION. We quote from a letter from J. A. 
Moore, whose likeness appears with this 
item and who is president of the frater- 


Mr. Moore 


nity for 1938, as well as president of 
Gamma chapter at the University of 
California: 

“Gamma Rho Tau is a National honorary and 
professional business education fraternity, having 
chapters on both the East and West coasts. It is 
about eight years old, organized through the un- 
tiring efforts of its present secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. George R. Tilford, of Syracuse University. 
[ts purpose is to promote a high grade of scholar- 
ship and character, and to institute, foster, and 
encourage improvements in education as a whole, 
and business education in particular, in scondary 
schools’ and colleges throughout the United 
States; to encourage a research spirit among its 
members; to enhance the professional attitude of 
the teacher in his work, and to forward the 
democratic ideal in education. In all the chapters 
enthusiastic efforts are made to attain. these 
ideals. Inasmuch as it is a campus institution, 
functioning as a fraternity its membership, of 
course, is limited to members of the male sex.’ 


Mr. Griffith to Fredericksburg 


E. E. Griffith, of Benton, Kentucky, 
recently joined the faculty of the com- 
mercial department of Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. Mr. 
Griffith filled a vacancy made by the res- 
ignation of T. W. Cochrane, who took a 
position in California in order to be a“le 
to complete his graduate work. 

Mr. Griffith holds an A. B. degree from 
George Washington University and was 
awarded his M. A. by Columbia Univer- 
sity in December, 1937. He has taught. 
in the District of Columbia, having been 
head of the commercial department of 
Taft junior high school before coming to 
Fredericksburg. e 


Zabowski Receives Appointment 


Fred Zabowski of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has accepted a teaching position in 
the commercial department of Green Belt 
High School, Green Belt, Maryland. 

Mr. Zabowski received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree from the University of 
Delaware in 1935. Following one year 
spent at Temple University studying law, 
he entered Goldey College in the fall of 
1936, where he assisted in the secretarial 
department. In addition to this work, he 
has taught in Newark High School. 


International Commercial 
Schools Contest 


W. C. Maxwell, manager of the Inter- 
national Commercial Schools Contest, has 
announced the program for the 1938 Con- 
test, to be held in Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, June 21 and 22. Mr. Maxwell states 
that the “program affords testing in 
Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Machine Calculation and Machine Trans- 
cription, and may well be accepted as 
the goal of highest achievement in these 
skilled arts. The progressive student will 
find these standards a challenge to his 
best endeavor.” 

Events will be conducted to determine 
the World’s Professional and Amateur 
Typist as well as a special event for Dic- 
tating Machine operators, to determine 
the World’s Amateur Champion. 

For further information regarding the 
program and for copies of the rules write 
W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Exhibitors Elect Directors 


At the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the following were 
elected directors of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors for a period of three years: F. 
B. Avery, American Book Company ; 
James Campbell, Kewaunee Company; 
and A. M. Stonehouse, Royal Typewriter 
Company, Inc. 


Mr. Davidson Heads New School 


Cuddie E. Davidson has been elected 
president of the newly founded Hudson 
County Junior College and the Hamilton 
College of Commerce in Union City, New 
Jersey, which will be formally dedicated 
in a few weeks. Mr. Davidson recently 
resigned from the faculty of the Packard 
School, New York City. 

Dr. Charles Hainfeld, director of com- 
mercial education of the Union City pub- 
lic schools, will serve as director of cur- 
ricula of the College of Commerce. 

e 


Michigan Contest 


The sixth annual North-East Mich- 
igan Commercial Contest, sponsored by 
The Business Institute, Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, will be held Saturday, May 14, in 
Saginaw. The contest manager is t 3 
Nippress. 

There will be events in first year 
bookkeeping, first and second year 
shorthand, first and second year typing, 
and a special typing event for Saginaw 
junior high schools. 

ry 


Alpha lota 
Adds New Chapters 


Three new chapters have been added 
to the roster of Alpha Iota, International 
Honorary Business Sorority, in the last 
few months. These chapters were in- 
stalled at Pasadena Business College, 
Pasadena, California; Link’s School of 
Business, Boise, Idaho; and Illinois Col- 
lege of Commerce, Chicago. 
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PENS 


The highest tribute to the 
quality of Esterbrook Pens is 
continued use by commer- 
cial schools and offices the 
world over. 


For over 78 years, Esterbrook 
has maintained this leader- 
ship by successfully inter- 
preting the public’s writing 
requirements. The name of 
Esterbrook, world’s greatest 
pen makers, is your guarantee 
of pen point satisfaction. 


Free trial assortments cheerfully 
sent to teachers upon request. 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


50 Cooper Street | Brown Bros., Ltd. 
N.J. ° Toronto, Canada 


Bibliography of Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
compiled under direction of Paul O. Selby, 
Kirksville, Missouri: Research Press, 40 p. 
30 cents postpaid. 


Both Sides of the Microphone, Training for the 
Radio, by John S. Hayes and Horace J. 
Gardner, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 180 p. $1.25. 


Consumer Mathematics, by Anne Louise Cowan, 
Harrisburg: Stackpole Sons, 324 p. $1.23. 


Essentials of Business Mathematics, Principles 
and Practice (Second Edition), by R. Robert 
Rosenberg, New York: The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 326 p. $1.20. 


Fit to Teach—Ninth Yearbook of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, N. E. A. 276 p. $1.00. 


Influence of Geography On Our Economic Life, 
y Douglas C. Ridgley and Sidney E. Ekblaw, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
658 p. $1.84. 


Speed Drills in Gregg Shorthand, by Louis leslie 
and Charles E. Zoubek, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 444 $1.50. Also 
Teacher’s Handbook for above text. 


Suggested Programs for Commercial Teucher- 
Training Institutions, by William G. Shover, 
Bulletin No. 14, of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher Training Institutions, 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Secretary, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Writing, Past and Present, by Carroll Gard, 
iggy The A. N. Palmer Company, 74 
p. .00. 


LIST 


BURROUGHS CALCULATOR 
for school instruction 


This Burroughs Calculator is proving extremely popular for 
schoolroom instruction because of its low price —its sim- 
plicity and ease of operation—and its compactness. The 
student who learns on it will have no difficulty thereafter 
in using any size Burroughs Calculator, whether electric 
or hand operated. The principles of operation are the 
same. For a demonstration, telephone the local Burroughs 
office or write Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 
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BUSINESS LAW FOR EVERYDAY USE, by 
A. Lincoln Lavine and Morris Mandel, 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company, 612 p. $1.60. 


This comprehensive textbook dealing 
with the ever-important problems of 
legal relationships in business has been 
org: inized with the high school student 
in mind. 

Note that the subject has been made 
more teachable through the incorpora- 
tion of many outstanding features: (1) 
The subject has been made as practical 
as possible. Memorization of abstract 
principles has been minimized. Simple 
but practical case problems clarify im- 
portant principles of law. Numerous 
illustrations appeal to the visual side 
of the learning process. (2) The or- 
ganization of the text lends itself to 
classroom situations. The authors have 
organized the materials into teachable 
units. The thirteen chapters are sub- 
divided into eighty teaching units, each 
containing materials for a teaching pe- 
riod. The teacher can select those units 
which are suitable for his purposes. (3) 
The legal principles and the illustrative 
case problems are supplemented by ma- 
terials which will provide for active stu- 
dent participation in the process of 
learning. The main points in each unit 
are summarized in the “highlights”; 
common legal terms are listed for 
study; thought-provoking questions are 
included for review; and practical cases 
are provided for application. In addi- 
tion, each chapter is supplemented by 
numerous cases, subdivided con- 
veniently into units, 

Supplementary teaching aids have 
also been prepared for this text. A 
teacher’s Manual and Key, a student’s 
workbook, and a series of diagnostic 
tests are available. 

Teachers of law will find that this 
textbook is the answer to their search 
for a comprehensive, up-to-date treat- 
ment of practical legal problems deal- 
ing with everyday relationships. 


COST ACCOUNTING—PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE, by John J. W. Neuner, Chi- 
cago: Business Publications, Inc., 71 
p. $4.00. 


The book is divided into two sec- 
tions: (1) the mechanics of cost ac- 
counting; (2) specialized and advanced 
cost accounting. 

In the first part, the author gives a 
very clear introduction to cost account- 
ing, touching on reasons for cost ac- 
counting, units of manufacture, ele- 
ments and classification of costs, and 
government regulations. 

A chapter is devoted to basic cost 
accounting terminology, followed by 
detailed cost records. Charts of ac- 
counts, factory ledgers and journal en- 
tries illustrate the explanations. Many 
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problems taken from C.P.A. examina- 
tions are given at the end of the chap- 
ters. 

In the advanced work, considerable 
space is devoted to process costs, joint 
products and by-products and several 
chapters on standard costs. The author 
has made the book unusually complete 
by adding several chapters on uniform 
cost accounting and a special chapter 
on a re-examination of cost accounting 
from the managerial point of view. 
This chapter was written by W. J. Vat- 
ter, C.P.A. Instructor in Accounting at 
DePaul University 

The chapters as a whole are short and 
written in a style easy to understand. 
The questions and problems at the end 
of the chapters are thought-provoking 
and interesting. Supplementary mate- 
rial references are given for further 
study on each unit. The book is so or- 
ganized as to make it valuable as a 
classroom text, as a source of supple- 
mentary material, or as a reference.— 
Carl Strony, Columbia High School, 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING (Sec- 
ond Edition), by R. G. Walters and Ed- 
ward J. Rowse, Cincinnati: South-West- 
ern Publishing Company, 437 p. $1.60. 
WORKBOOK, $.60. 


This book, which was originally pub- 
lished under the title of Fundamentals 
of Retail Selling, is intended for use in 
retail-training courses in secondary 
schools, and is also adapted to the 
needs of special training courses in de- 
partment stores. 

The change in the title indicates the 
shift in emphasis in the teaching of re- 
tailing. This revised publication covers 
more completely the whole merchan- 
dising field, including store management 
and store operation as well as store 
selling. 

The authors speak with authority 
based upon both store and school ex- 
perience. They include such chapters 
as Store English and Store Mathe- 
matics, as well as Junior Positions, 
among the chapters that add to the 
value of the text. 

Illustrations add to the effectivenes 
of this presentation; questions follow 
the chapter discussions; new problems 
increase the amount of problem mate- 
rial available; and practical projects 
supplement the theoretical presentation. 
A teacher’s manual is available as an 
additional teaching aid. A_ student 
workbook will soon be available for use 
with the text. 

An examination of this text will in- 
dicate that the authors are thoroughly 
conscious of the problems involved in 
the training of retail personnel. 


HOW TO FILE BUSINESS PAPERS AND 
RECORDS, by Allen Chaffee, New 
York: The McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 173 p. $2.00. 


“The present streamlined age calls 
for efficient filing equipment’—‘“and the 
only way to select the systems best 
suited to one’s individual needs is to 
know them all.” 

Twenty-two of the more complicated 
filing methods that are extremely ef- 
ficient are described, and the informa- 
tion given is extensive for the purposes 
of a business office manager, or for the 
girl who wishes to become expert in 
filing systems and methods. 

A very substantial history, and a 
resume of the simplest methods of fil- 
ing, are given in the first chapter. All 
phases of filing routine are covered, and 
a very fine description of filing equip- 
ment is included. The twenty-two filing 
systems that are described are further 
designated by their trade name and 
manufacturer. Space is devoted to the 
various filing systems in use today to 
fill the need for pay roll and personnel 
history records for social security, re- 
volving signature files for teller service, 
and others. 

The book is well written. The illus- 
trations, and there are many, are very 
distinct and clear. Business men, office 
managers, and teachers of office prac- 
tice, particularly filing, will find the 
book a concise and inclusive presenta- 
tion of streamlined, up-to-date filin 
systems—Edna J.  Eitkenberry, High 
School, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


WRITING, PAST AND PRESENT, by Car- 
roll Gard, New York: The A. N. Palmer 
Company, 74 p. $1.00. 


This publication is “the story of writ- 
ing and writing tools.” This story goes 
back to the primitive man and his means 
of written communication, and follows 
the development of writing through 
Chinese, Egyptian, cuneiform, and Mexi- 
can writing, and the Hittite hierogly- 
phics. The beginnings of our alphabet 
are traced from the Phoenician, Greek, 
and Roman days through the Middle 
Ages to modern handwriting. An inter- 
esting chapter is devoted to the history 
of printing. 

We take paper, pencil, ink, pen, and 
even the typewriter very much for 
granted today. Yet each of them has an 
interesting story behind it—a_ story 
which the author presents in this book. 
Problems and activities for use in the 
classroom have also been included to 
complete the presentation in each chap- 
ter. 

Commercial teachers will be inter- 
ested in this presentation of background 
materials in the interesting historical 
development of the art of handwriting. 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


The secretarial student’s 
one-volume library .. . 


Hutchinson’‘s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 


FOR SECRETARIES 


Textbook Edition, Available 
to Schools and Colleges only 


$2.80 


Provides students and secretaries with 
the handbook of facts, procedures and 
methods that will give them sound 
training in secretarial technique. In 
addition to grammar, punctuation, etc., 
the book gives a wealth of useful data 
relating to diplomacy, efficiency, office 
procedure, legal matters, communica- 
tion services, and tables and lists of 
many kinds. 


Smith’‘s 
ECONOMICS 
Revised Edition 
$1.68 


Today’s economic problems brought to 


high school pupils in a way the pupils | 
can understand. This book meets to- | 
day’s requirements for an economics | 
text, giving a complete and authentic | 
picture of conditions as they exist at — 
the present time. Class-tested problems, © 


topics for debate, new pictures and 
charts have been added to the 1938 
edition. 


Brewster and Palmer's 
INTRODUCTION 


TO ADVERTISING 
Third Edition, 


$2.00 


This new book offers a survey text of 
proved material and technique for high 
school and business college courses. It 
shows the pupil what advertising is, 
how it works, and the principles behind 
its technique. Special emphasis is given 
to the economic function of advertising 
in the modern world. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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by Eugene H. Hughes 
School of Commerce, New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


| SPEED DRILLS IN GREGG SHORTHAND, 


by Louis A. Leslie and Charles A. Zou- 
bek, New York: The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 444 p. $1.50. 


Two years ago the first volume of 
Gregg Shorthand using the Functional 
Method appeared. Last month authors 
Leslie and Zoubek completed the fourth 
textbook based on this approach. This 
book will undoubtedly prove popular 
with many shorthand teachers. 

Speed Drills is a carefully prepared 
text with new and interesting reading 
and dictation material. It is said that 
this book may be used in the fourth 
semester or to follow Gregg Dictation and 
Transcription. 

As the title implies, the general pur- 
pose is to build writing speed and to 
improve the shorthand outlines. Special 
features include accuracy drills, outline 
practice drills, and spelling drills. Prac- 
tically every type of business and in- 
dustry is represented in the dictation 
exercises. A Teacher’s Handbook is 
available. 

° 


INVESTMENT: PRINCIPLES AND 
ANALYSIS, by Shaw Livermore, Chi- 
cago: Business Publications Inc., 599 
p. $3.75. 


How to analyze and select the right 
investment is the main theme of this 
book. As a textbook, it is complete and 
authoritative and represents a_ lively 
discussion of all types of investment 
problems from a program for widows 
and orphans to the selling of corpora- 
tion debentures. 

The book is divided into four main 
parts. The Investment Process _in- 
volving objectives, marketability, capi- 
tal, institutions, etc., represents Part I. 
A feature of this section is a compari- 
son between the procedures involved in 
creating and selling new stock issues in 
America and England. 

Part II deals with the problems of 
analysis of stocks, bonds, and industries 
issuing them. The author has directed 
special attention to the subject of 
method analysis. 

Part III deals with Investment Pro- 
grams. The author’s comments con- 
cerning the theory of common stocks 
as long. term investment securities are 
interesting. 

Part IV is an appraisal of regulation. 
No attempt is made here to criticize 
any existing laws or the political ad- 
ministration. 

A positive, thorough, and understand- 
able style characterizes Mr. Livermore’s 
writing. He seems to write with an 
objectively expressed interpretation in- 
stead of subjectively. There is an ab- 
sence of complicated statistical tables. 


SALESMANSHIP AND BUYMANSHIP, by 
Elizabeth Casey and Ralph Leslie Johns, 
Baltimore: The H. M. Rowe Company, 
500 p. $1.64. 


Scores of books have been written on 
Salesmanship and Buying. This writer, 
however, believes that Salesmansh'p and 
Buymanship is one of the better titles 
among the current lists. 

The book appears to have been pre- 
pared for both high school and junior 
college classes. It seems to have three 
distinct purposes: to develop correct 
personal traits desirable in a salesman; 
to provide vocational training for the 
business of selling; and, to educate the 
consumer about buying goods and serv- 
ices. 

Following the introduction in the first 
chapter, approximately five chapters of 
the text are devoted to the treat- 
ment of the topic “Salesman,” ten chap- 
ters to buying and related problems, 
and the remainder of the nineteen cliap- 
ters to vocational information, etc. An 
elaborate division classified as Appen- 
dix A, B, C, D completes the book. 

The entire text exemplifies careful 
preparation and thoroughness in scope. 
Both authors have had actual business 
experience in the two fields represented 
by their writings. 

° 


THE PROMISES MEN LIVE BY: A New 
Approach To Economics, by Harry 
Scherman, New York: Random House, 
481 p. $3.00. 


What makes economics difficult to un- 
derstand? Even the experts flounder un- 
expertly in the mass of unrelated data, 
and the likelihood that the average lay- 
man understands the subject is, therefore, 
a remote possibility. Harry Scherman 
claims that ignorance on the part of the 
layman can be overcome, “that it re- 
quires no extraordinary intelligence to 
grasp in its principal essentials the way 
in which human society functions.” 

The principal part of this book is con- 
cerned with the function of society as re- 
lated to the economics of any business 
transaction. He takes for an illustration 
the purchase of a cake. This he calls, “an 
exchange in ownership.” These exchanges 
result in promises to pay. 

There are few phases of economics that 
Mr. Scherman has not discussed. He ex- 
plains the intricacies of our banking sys- 
tem; the meaning of gold; the value of 
insurance companies; the business cycle; 
the necessity for investment banks; the 
relation of government credit and many 
other points. In the last chapter he as- 
sumes the role of a prognosticator in 
the realm of sociology for he visualizes 
the ideal society, which is somewhat 
disappointing. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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available 
20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


ed in the textbook. 


parts of the letter, 


The price is 12 cents a set, subject to the usual 


school discount. A series of tests will be avail- 


able soon for the second year. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education ) 


TYPEWRITING 


TESTS 


Third Edition 


You now may obtain a series of six achievement 
tests for Parts | and II 
TYPEWRITING, Third Edition. These tests are 
based specifically upon the subject matter cover- 
Each test contains a 
memorized sentence and a memorized para- 
graph and a timed writing paragraph, with 
optional timed writing. Other sections cover such 
material as proofreading, punctuating, spacing, 
centering, and tabulating. 


Cincinnati — New York — Chicago — San Francisco — Dallas 


with 


of 20TH CENTURY 


Philadelphia 


WRITING FOR 
Edition, adds many features. 
individual differences, pupil diagnostic and 
remedial work, record of achievement, addi- 
tional copying material and supplementary 
exercises are some new components that 
afford maximum interest to the student and 
minimum work to the teacher. Complete text, 
Drill Book for optional use, and Teacher’s 


Chicago 


More than 100 teachers 
suggested the new features 
in the 1938 edition of 


TYPEWRITING 
IMMEDIATE USE 


by McNamara and Kean 


Retaining the simplicity of presentation and 
the organization of material that made the 
first edition an outstanding success, TYPE- 
IMMEDIATE USE, 
Provision for 


Examination copies sent on request with a view to adoption 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Atlanta Dallas 


088868 @ 
In the 


PROGRESSIVE 


Spirit 


Reich and Siegler 
CONSUMER GOODS 
538 pages Profusely illustrated $1.96 


; teach young people how to judge 
and test the value of goods, and how to 
choose wisely what they buy is the purpose 
of this new book. Planned to meet the 
needs of both business courses and con- 
sumer courses, it is also a basic pioneer 
text in selling and merchandising. 


The book gives, in an uncommonly in- 
teresting style, an amazing amount of in- 
formation concerning the origin, processes 
of manufacture, and use of the everyday 
materials such as, cotton, wool, silk, linen, 
rayon, fur, leather, wood, glass, china, 
paper, paints, oils, varnishes, cosmetics 
and foods. Consumer education as pre- 
sented here is an essential part of all home- 
economics courses. home-making courses, 
textile courses, etc. 


Merrick, Bown, and Dvorak 
MY TYPEWRITER AND I 
368 pages Illustrated $2.20 


Prevocational Typewriting Text based 

on scientific investigation. Many of 

the problems deal with common difficulties 

in English usage. Graded tests and check 

lists of good typing habits help to develop 

right methods of work. The book is so 

organized that the instruction may be pre- 

sented with either the Simplified Keyboard 
or the Universal Keyboard, 


Dealey. Dvorak, Ford and Merrick 
SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITING 


Approximately 350 pages $1.96 


SS text, for high school 
pupils somewhat older than those using 
My Typewriter and I, based upon up-to- 
date psychological analyses of learning to 
typewrite. Sentences are introduced the 
first day, the whole keyboard in five days, 
and all common letter-sequences of the 
1000 most used words by the fifth week. 
Provides well-rounded instruction for 
either the vocational or the personal typist. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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An Open Letter 


OF INTEREST TO SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
AND TEACHERS OF BOOKKEEPING 


One paragraph of a letter recently received from Dr. Elmer G. Miller, Di- 
rector of Commercial Education for the City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
reads: 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is a series 
of systematically graded uni's written expressly for high 
schools. This system meets cdequately the high school ob- 
jective and gives the classroom teacher a method more 
teachable than has been offered in previous years. These 
short, graded units not only stimulate an added interest on 
the part of the pupils to continue the subject, but, in addi- 
tion, they make it easier for teachers in the presentation of 
the work. Our teachers have actually shown better results 
in a much shorter time than with any other bookkeeping texf 
ever adopted for our high schools. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, by Edwin H. Fearon, a 
classroom teacher in the Pittsburgh public schools, was adopted in Septem- 
ber, 1936, for exclusive use in all first-year high school classes in the city of 
Pittsburgh. Another text is used for second-year classes. The adoption of 
INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING was preceded by a year’s 
trial in six of the Pittsburgh high schools. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is offered as a complete 
and well-rounded course in bookkeeping and accounting that can be com- 

pleted in one high school year. Experienced teachers are also finding IN- 
| TENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING the ideal first-year text re- 


gardless of the text used during the second year. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is complete in itself and 
i] requires no additional work books or practice sets. The necessary journal 

and ledger paper may be obtained in either loose or bound form. A 
teacher's key and a series of comprehensive tests are also available. 


Correspondence Invited 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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